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LEADING TEXT-BOOKS 


for NATURE STUDY 


Pyle’s Stories 


Andrews’s Botany All the Year Round 4 ‘ 1.00 

Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany ‘ 1.00 
The Same, with Gray’s Field, Forest, 

and Garden Flora 1.80 

Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Zoology ° 90 


Abbott’s A Boy on a Farm. $0.45 
Bartlett’s Animals at Home 45 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life . -40 
Cooper’s Animal Life. > 1.25 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children 65 
Gray’s Plants Behave . 54 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular "Flora > 80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life -60 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life. .60 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors ° 50 
Moateith’s Popular Seience Reader 
Some Useful Animals -50 


Send for descriptive circulars 


American Book Company 


i 


Emerican Citizen Series 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph, D. 


NEW VOLUME 


Financial History of the United States 


By DAVIS RICH DEWEY, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics and Statistics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


With Charts, Bibliographies, Chapter References, Index, ete. 
Large crown octavo, 568 pages, cloth, $2.00. 


Principles of Criticism 
An Introduction to the Study of Literature. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 264 pages, cloth, $1.12, net. 


A Short History of Rome 


By W. S. Rostnson, M. A., 
First History of Rome ” and ‘‘ A Short History of Greece.” 
text, and Index. 16mo, pages viii-486, $1.10. 


By 
By mail, $1.22. 


formerly Assistant Master of Wellington College, Author of “A 
With 30 Maps printed in the 


The Theory and Practice of the English Government 


By Tnomas Francis Moran, Ph. D., Professor of History and Economics in Purdue Univer- 
sity. Crown octavo, pages xii-379, $1.20, net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 


School Buildings. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


Sole Distributers, 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 91-983 Filth Ave., New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
Baird’s Hand Made Silver Gl *“FOR TEACHING FRENCH 
TRANSLUCENT all’ § al d 6 l ver ass FOR TEACHING 
i FO R THE TRANSMISSION ? DIFFUSION, Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 , Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 
TRANSPA RENT. AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT, ’ Livre des Enfants. \\lustrated, Cloth.......... 50 12mo. Limp cloth, 84 pages ........ Hb bee $1.50 
— IN — Le Seconda Livre desE nfants, Cloth.....  .75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth............. 1,00 
<-asamasneageee " ' La Langue Frangaise. 12mo. Clot , 202 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 
Schoolrooms, Offices. Libraries. and Chapels La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 75 
. Le Frangais Pratique. 12mo0. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Especially Adapted EAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais ..... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 
to Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
one aoe all French and other torcign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.......... seteeeee (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


in prominent cities 


Correspondence solicited. 


and towns in every State. 


ESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOHS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Clear and logical manuals — free from technicality, and the most satisfactory text-books for the Public Schools. 


Single and Double Entry for High Schools — Single Entry alone for Grammar Schools. 
Samples mailed: Single and Double Entry, 50 cents; Single Entry, 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. -- Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


Now used with marked success 


ALWays 


One in the Hand is Worth Two in the Store 


plan so as to have on hand at least one of 


DIXONS 


You have no idea how much your labor will be lightened by the use 


of a smooth, strong, evenly - graded pencil. 
Like Ben Franklin — probably the most talented man America ever 


produced — you will laugh over your work when using these pencils. 
Do you wish pleasure? Then use Dixon's American Graphite Pencils, 
and lo! great pleasure will come from your toil. 


Send 16 cents in stamps for samples that will demonstrate this fact. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jersey Crry, N. J. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL INFOR- 
MATION. 


At a recent meeting of the Fairfield 
county (Conn.) Teachers’ Association 
President Willard was directed to appoint 


five members who should constitute the 
first Bureau of Educauonal Information 
of Fairfield county. rresident Willard has 
made his selections and the bureau has 
been organized. The members are Prin- 
cipal Frederick S. Camp of the Stamford 
high school, chairman; Principal Henry 
W. Saxe of New Canaan, secretary; Head 
Master Joon R. Perkins of the Danbury 
high school; Principal Charles A. Tucker 
of Norwalk, and Miss Lucy L. Blood of 
Bridgeport. The functions of the bureau 
are as follows: First, to obtain educa- 
tional information from the public 
schools and public school systems of the 
county relative to courses of study, text- 
books in use, methods and special devices 
of educational procedure in vogue, and to 
keep record of the same; second, to fur- 
nish information upon formal application 
of any member of the association; and, 
third, to keep a record so far as it may 
be possible and practicable of visits made 
to schools in Fairfield county by teachers 
in the county. 

The bureau has appointed sub-commit- 
tees on correspondence and distribution, 
resolutions and reports, town and city 
systems, high schools, graded schools, un- 
graded schools and general inquiry. 
Professor Paul H. Hanus of the Peda- 
gogic School of Harvard University, in a 
letter of suggestion to the bureau, gives 
this advice: ‘“‘Ascertain just how much 
time is given in the schools of your 
county to arithmetic; just what is the 
scope ot the instruction in arithmetic; 
and what mathematics in addition to 
arithmetic is studied during the first 
eight years of the pupil’s school life. As- 
certain whether the teachers and the pub- 
lic are satisfied with the pupils’ attain- 
ment in mathematics during those same 
eight years; and, of course, ascertain by 
appropriate tests what those attainments 
are. Ascertain what tests in arithmetic 
are deemed adequate for pre-high school 
instruction by parents and teachers.” 


== 


A 52 DAYS’ TRIP, sailing July 4 and 11, 
To EUROPE--$325.90 


(Only the wealthy can afford a shorter tour.) 
Others at $450.10, $525.00, ete. Send for circular 
describing “ University Travel Tours.” 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
EUROPE tour, sailing by new $950 
8. 8S. CEDRIC, 


the largest steamship in the world. Also 

leisurely tour of Italy, same price. Apply at 

once. Rev. L. D. Tempce, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Public Speaking, Economics, Psychology, Educa. 
tion, Theory of Design, Drawing, Music, Mathe- 
matice, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Geology, Geography, and Physical Educa- 
tion. The courses are designed for teachers, but 
are open to all qualified men and women. July 6 to 
August 14,1903. Reduced railway rates on account 
of the meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in Boston. The announcement and detailed 
information will be sent on application to J. L. 
Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N, 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session 


Select two months 


The Summer Session of 1903 — Wednesday, July 8, 
to Wednesday, August 19 — offers 77 courses in: 

Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Education 
English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, German, His. 
tory, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy, Physical Training, Phys- 
les, Physiology, Psychology, Spanish. 

Instruction is given by professors and instructors 
from the staff of the University,and by Mr. F. 
Louis Soldan, Superintendent of schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph Jastrow, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in Psychology; and 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale University, in 
English. A special course of thirty lectures on the 
Philippine Isiands wiil be given by Mr. Fred W. 
Atkinson, late General Superintendent of Educa 
tion, Philippine Islands. The Gymnasium and 
swimming poo! will be open for the use of students. 

The entire cost of attendance at the Summer Ses- 
sion need not exceed #80. Board and lodging may 
be had in Whittier Hall. Redaced railroad rates on 
application. Address: 


SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y, 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? —— a 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
requirements in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Ten N. E. A. Numbers 


Beginning April 2, Continuing Ten Weeks 


The Journal of Education 


Dr. A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 


will devote itself largely to the 


National Educational Association 


Historically and_Illustratively 


and to —— 


Historical Salem 


Historical Boston 
Modern Boston 
Literary Cambridge and the 
Historical Lexington Beautiful Suburbs 
Historical and Literary Concord 
Noble New England Mountains 
Charming Seaside Resorts 


Historical Plymouth 


All Ten Issues for 25 Cents 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Exercises. for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 
Paper, G4 pages. . . . Price, 26 cents. 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sug- 
gestions on WHAT TREES TO PLANT anp 
HOW TO PLANT THEM ; 
a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, 
and suggestions for essays. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


ComPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon 8t. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
23 Michigan Avenue. 


THE MAGAZINE 


SOMEBODY 
ducation jie ||—sooneR OR LATER—— 
SupT. RICHARD G, BOONE, Eprtor, SOMEBODY 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teachirg isa great profession and nota 
mere ** makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpucaTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best edncational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original, Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35 centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 


—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sam ple copies and the “‘two- 
cent-a-week plan” as s00n as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases o 

modern educational progress which it is . 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


VARIETIES. 

“Did Johnson’s purchase include also 
the good will of the business?” 

“There wasn’t any good will to it. It 
was a coal dealer that Johnson brought 
out.””—Syracuse Herald. 

Housemaid—“I overheard the missis 
tellin’ a caller the other day that I was 
‘no good.’ ”’ 

Butler—‘Well, isn’t that what listeners 
generally hear of themselves?”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


§ Emerson College of Oratory 


Pedag in.America. Sum Sessi 

ENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


University of Michigan— Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. - 

Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct 
ors, 109 Courses designed for Preparatory students 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers, boratory 
and Library facilities wi excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements fur 
work in Law and Medicine. JOHN R. EFFINGER, 


Secretary, .30 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘* Better than going abroad” 
SEASON 1903 
JULY 13 TO AUGUST 21 
Successor to the famous Sauveur 
Sommer School, founded in 1875, 
Modern and ancient languages, 
culture of speaking voice, instru- 
mental and vocal music. . 
For illustrated circular address 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd 


NE HUNDRED EYMNASTIC GAMES, 


Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 


Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums. Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. dress 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenu 


FOR SALE, . 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 


A flourishing and successful schoo] in the Middle 


States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day college affili- 
ations. Removal of Principai’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29.A Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


HAVE YOU READ PERSIMMONS? 


Persimmons is a story for girls and boys, 
and men and women who have not forgotten 
their school days. 

This charming school stury by Prof. But- 
ler has been enjoyed by a large number of 
teachers, who have in turn read it to their 
pupils, and it has passed from house to house 
in thousands of school districts, furnishing 
wholesome amusement and entertainment, 
and at the same time inculeating lessons in 
thrift and perseverance, and making clear 
the truth, too often made obscure to the 
young, that merit wins in the long run, and 
that character seeks its own level. 

It is a story of thrilling interest from be- 
ginning to close, and of high moral tone 
without goody-goody prattle. ’ 


Price, paper cover, 25 cents; cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents, postpaid. 
C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Sotinahy. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 


P. 8.—We buy b 
50 Bromfield Boston, Mass, | bey bright children’s sayings. 


Wy HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention “ Journal of Education,’ 


Largest school of Oratory, Literature and - 
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No. 12. 


Journal of Hducation. 


In clubs of three or more, 


A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 
wal and one new subscription, reyes) ‘ 


One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6. 50 pe 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subse 
more is formed 


ribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 4 year 


Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 


BOSTON: 
99-A Beacon Street. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 KE, 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave, 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs; 


The world uncertain comes and goes, 


Suet. W. W. Caatmers, Toledo: 


trust 


Supt. A. L. Barbour, Natick, Mass: 


The lover rooted stays. 

I fancied he was fled,— 

And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness, 

Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again; 

O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red; 

All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth; 

The mill-round of our fate appears 

A sun-path in thy worth. 2 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 


Are through thy friendship fair. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


You can always 


the people. 
Indefinite- 


ness of aim in study is one of the greatest evils chil- 
dren must learn to overcome. 

Supr. E. 8. Dreuer, Columbia, S. C.: Unfavor- 
able conditions may discourage, but can never wholly 
depress a soul-inspired teacher. 


Jacgues W. Repway: 


The chief difference 


between a camel and a man crossing the desert, is 
this—the camel is built that way and the man has 
knowledge ! 

Supervisor Ipa B. McGrauruin, Denver: In 
ho respect is the old saying that the teacher makes 
the school more true than in manual training. An 
enthusiastic class means a live teacher ; lack of inter- 
est reflects the same want in her. 


GOVERNOR OpELL, New York: Our school sys- 


tem, 


with its vast expenditures, is inculeating a love 


for home and a respect for our institutions, and is 
giving to us types of American citizenship which are 
at once the glory and strength of our republic, 
County Supt. Joun F. Lamont, Wausau, Wis. : 
The country schools will never be a success until 


they 


are in charge of teachers prepared for their 


special work and these teachers cannot be found until 


some 


opportunity is given for that preparation. 


SUPERINTENDENT M, L. Perrin, Wellesley, Mass. : 
Children soon discover whether a teacher knows 
much outside the words he is using ; and it is this 
nany-sidedness on the part of the teacher that gives 
noral weight to his actual teaching, in the opinion of 
the American pupil, 

Surr. Epwin G. Cootey: I believe in allowing 
the greatest possible freedom to the pupils in the 


Schools 


I don't think it right to sneer at the ability 


of the pupils to select their work or to think that if 
“jhe the opportunity they will choose the ‘snaps.’ 
have not found it so. If they do, there is some- 


thing 


the matter with the school and not the pupil, 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON.—( 111.) 
BY R. W. WALLACE, 


FOREIGN FRIENDS AND INTIMATES. 


During his student life at Harvard, Emerson fell 
in with some books but recently published in Eng- 
land. At this time he was in his most impression- 
able stage; and the mental vigor and moral grasp of 
these new works profoundly interested him, and 


stirred in him a longing to see and know their © 


authors personally. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle became strong magnets to draw him across 
the sea. 

The desired opportunity to go abroad came to him 
in 1833. He sailed for Italy first, and went the 
round of her palaces, chtrches, and museums. 
While in Florence he met Walter Savage Landor, a 
self-exiled Englishman “living in a cloud of pictures 
at his villa” by the Arno. Landor made a “most 
favorable impression upon his American guest. 
Poth in poetry and prose Landor had already made 
his mark, and Emerson was not slow in detecting his 
genius, nor reluctant in accepting his friendship. 
While never becoming intimates, the two mien ever 
afterwards entertained the highest regard for each 
other. 

But Mr. Emerson sped on eagerly to England, for 
there were the men he most desired to see. Shortly 
after his arrival he met Coleridge in London, and 
was drawn to him at once. But Mr. Emerson did 
not see him at his best, for the unfortunate opium 
habit he had acquired had wrought sad havoe with 
his mental gifts. Yet enough was left to win Mr. 
Emerson’s admiration, and he promised himself a 
fuller acquaintance with the truly able man. But 
the promise was never realized, for Coleridge died 
the same year. 

In the charming lake district about Grasmere and 
Rydal Mount he met Wordsworth. The poet was 
Mr. Emerson’s senior by twenty-five years, and a 
large part of his best work was already completed. 
Mr. Emerson had long been fond of quoting Words- 
worth, especially his “Boy of HEgremond.” The 
interviews he now had were most pleasant. Words- 
worth recited some of his sonnets for his visitor, 
and in recalling it afterwards Mr. Emerson wrote: 
“This old man, whilst he recollected the sonnet he 
would recite, took the same attitude that he prob- 
ably had at seventeen. . . . I spoke, as I felt, with 
great respect of his genius.” It has been thought 
by many, and it is not improbable, that Wordsworth 
perceptibly influenced Emerson in his verse-making. 

Thomas Carlyle was found among the lonely hills 
and moors of: Nithesdale in Scotland. It was a 
memorable meeting, for then and there a friend-hip 
was formed that lasted through life. Writing of the 
first interview Mrs. Carlyle said: “I shall never for- 
get the visitor who, years ago, in the Desert, de- 
scended on us out of the clouds as it were, and made 
one day there look like enchantment for us, and left 
me weeping that it was only one day.” And Mr. 
Emerson spoke of it as “a white day in my years.” 

Probably, outside his own family circle, no one 
was quite so close to Mr. Emerson as Carlyle. Their 
correspondence was uninterrupted from the hour of 
their first acquaintance. “Carlyle is so amiable that 
I love him,” Mr. Emerson wrote in his journal. 
Twice after his first visit did he cross the sea to 
spend a little time with his friend. Storm-bound on 
one occasion at Liverpool, he wrote: “Ah me, 
Thomas Carlyle, I would give a gold pound for your 
wise company this gloomy evening.” As the sec- 
ond visit (1848) was nearing its end, they went off 
to Stonehenge together to have an uninterrupted 
day with each other. They wrote prefaces for each 
others books. Emerson strongly urged Carlyle to 


come out to Concord and reside near him. In 
Emerson’s later days when powers were failing, so 
that he could not remember some of his closest 


American friends, he would look at Carlyle’s pic- 
ture, and say, “That is my man, my good man!” 

It has been a puzzle to many how these two men 
remained life-long friends, for in many respects 
their temperaments and opinions were quite diverse. 
They looked at events from entirely different angles. 
They looked at our Civil War through different 
lenses. Emerson did not care for Carlyle’s books. 
Yet his dislike for “Sartor Resartus” did not hinder 
his superintending its publication in America. Car- 
lyle was a pessimist, entertaining most doleful views 
about society. Mr. Emerson was an optimist, sure 
that events would all work out the best. 

Probably each found the complement of himself 
in the other. Carlyle was almost \boisterously ener- 
getic; Emerson was almost timid. The one admired 
the other’s personal force, while the other admired 
the one’s peace and serenity. It has been said that 
“neither cared much for the other’s ideas; but each 
was persuaded that the other loved righteousness 
and truth.”’ It has also been thought that it was 
better that Carlyle did not accept the invitation to 
reside at Concord, for continuous nearness might 
have put a strain upon friendship that it would have 
been unable to stand. 

But speculate on it as one may, the pleasant fact 
remains, that the sage of Concord spoke of his Eng- 
lish friend with affection to the very last; and that 
the sage of Chelsea responded with a similar affec- 
tion. 

Was a passing thought of Carlyle in Mr. Bmetr- 
son’s mind when he penned this exquisite tribute to 
friendship: “Friendship is not a thing of glass 
threads or frost work, but the solidest thing we 
know”? 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


. SERIES SIX.—(III.) 
— 

Tacoma. Beautiful is the name of city and 
mountain as the Indian speaks it with the h in place 
of the ec, wonderful are the city and her harbor, 
which are matchless even in this Sound, which 
knows only wonderful conditions. Not ‘only could 
the navies of the world anchor in Puget Sound, but 
almost 200 miles from the sea these navies could 
ride at anchor in Tacoma harbor, or they could all 
tie to her wharves at the same time. For miles and 
miles the great Atlantic steamships, which laugh at 
the fame of the Great Eastern, could sail up to the 
shore anywhere at lowest tide and ask no questions 
about. the depth of the water. ° 

Wharfage and anchorage make Tacoma’s shipping 
record read like a fairy tale. Of course the tonnage 
does not figure up as at the Duluth harbor, where 
iron ore weighs with almost fierce competition, but 
in values of freight and in length of voyages there- 
with, Tacoma smiles at her Atlantic and lake rivals. 
Inevitably shipping on such a scale as this makes 
banking houses of large proportions, and these mean 
citizens of great wealth with beautiful homes. 
Tacoma is in every respect prosperous and contented 
with wealth and luxury. « 

The public schools are all that these conditions 
would suggest, with salaries and requirements to 
match. F. B. Gault, the superintendent who built 
up the school system, is in middle life, president of 
an attractive Presbyterian college as beautifully lo- 
cated as an institution can be anywhere, looking 
from the brow of a noble hill out over the Sound, 
which is nowhere quite so charming as from this 
college campus. 

When Tacoma was in need of a superintendent, 
less than a year ago, the school board had the good 
sense to take a man—A. B. Warner cf Iowa—on his 
record as a superintendent rather than on any frills 
of spectacular public achievements, and they are jus- 
tified in rejoicing over their sanity, for he is doing 
most excellent work. 


Seattle, Of course ‘Seattle is the metropolis of 
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the Sound, with the population, the leadership, the 
retail business, the manufacturing industries which 
defy competition. She has had her experiences, in 
the memory of which she sometimes shivers even 
now. Her first growth was so rapid, her expecta- 
tions so great, her promises so ardent that in the 
recoil she suffered, but the Klondike, blessed Kleo- 
diie. found Seattle all ready to take advaninge of 
the golden opportunity, and before any other city in 
the Sound or on the coast awoke to the situation 
Seattle was rich as by magic. 

They like to tell the story of a church property 
that had a mortgage of $30,000, and the bank must 
have the money, must have at least a third of it at 
once, for neither the property nor all the good names 
on the notes counted for muclr in the anxiety for the 
future of Seattle. Prominent men went East to sce 
if somewhere there were not Christian sentiment 
and benevolence enough to loan them $10,000 to 
save the property and the good name of the good 
men who might else go down. While on the way 
Fast the Klondike episode struck Seatile, and when 
the men reached Boston they found a telegram t_ll- 
ing them that the banks had no need of the money, 
and would like to loan $10,000 more on the proper y. 

The secretary of the Y. M. C. A., a struggling 
servant of the churches of the city, was one of the 
first to go to the Klondike, helped thereto by some 


friends because he needed rest and a chang? of 


climate afer overworking among the young pecple 
of the city, and before he was fairly missed, he wa; 
hack with good health and an independent fortune. 
There is now a tonic in the atmosphere of Scaitle 
that suggests the Klondike. 

Educationally, the city feels this thrill of brisk 
conditions. The high school building is one of the 
hest between the seas, and the curriculum, as well as 
equipment and instruction of the school, keeps one 
constantly expressing surprise gratifica io. 
Principal Twitmyer is probably the most and best 
experienced in Puget Sound educational cond tions 
of any man now in the work. He landed in Se ttle 
as an adventurer seeking health and fortune, when 
Seattle was in swaddling clothes, and he foun it as 
important for the city as for himself that he enlist 
in schoo] work, and to him-more than to any cther 
one man is the city indebted for her schcol sentiment. 

W. G. Hartrauft, county superintendent, and one 
of the educational leaders of the Pacific northwest, 
a man of large views and adequate courage, drifte 1] 
to Seattle with Mr. T'witmyer, though he did not so 
early turn from a business life to school work. The 
two have always been in vital sympathy in all that 
represents educational progress. 

Frank Bb. Cooper's coming to the state added 
materially to the effectiveness of the educational 
forces. His national acquaintance is equal to that 
of any superintendent of his years in the country, 
and this counts for much in many ways, and has 
helped him to immediate leadership. 

Hasten the day when the N. EF. A. shall meet in 
the Pacific northwest, that 15,000 Easterners may 
know for what Washington and Oregon stand. 

Ellensburg. For ten days 1 had been looking in 
vain for a glimpse of Mt. Tacoma and the other 
glorious mountain peaks, but while it rained not, and 
while no fog enswathed us, there hung over us a 
mist which day after day shut out the mountains, 
and it mattered not whether I was at Tacoma or at 
Whatcom. I was told thet this condition had not 
awaited my arrival, and would not depart with me. 
Forty miles took me eastward through the Sierras, 
and ushered me into a new world as dry as Arizona, 
though not as verdureless; as clear as Montana, and 
they said it had been so for many moons. In the 
Sound land I had not known whether or not there 
was a moon, but at Ellensburg the full moon in all 
her glory was sailing through the azure like a bril- 
liant balloon. 

Here, also, is a normal school with first-class 
ideals realized. Some four years ago I spoke some- 
what ardently of the school, and not one whit less 
enthusiastic am [I now. Mr. Wilson won his spurs 
in the Rhode Island normal school, and is widely and 
always favorably known in the East, while he has 
gathered a notable body of teachers. 


A. E. Winship. 


FILLING THE HOLLOWS. 


Tlie time may come when a special prescription will be made for each pupil to build up such 
faculties as*are too little developed. If a boy-is observant at fourteen, but illogical, he might study 


geometry. If logical, but unobservant, he might study mineralogy. 


If a boy of sixteen shows little 


power of “explaining things,” let him be assigned problems whose solution involves easy invention and 
proof. Ifa youth is too prone to accept any haphazard solution that may be offered for a problem, let 


him be given tasks in which deduction and comparison are conspicuous elements. 


I do not mean by 


this that native powers should be neglected ; on the contrary, they should be developed to the utmost, 
for it is in their direction that the boy will make the most useful man — or the girl the most useful 
woman ; but education should also do something in the way of balancing up a lopsided head.— W. M. 


Davis. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON.—(V.) 
HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES. 


BY MRS. M. A. NEWELL, 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 

On a bright balmy morning we set out to Concord, 
via Lexington. We traveled in large, airy barg.s, 
each drawn by four spirited steeds. The desirability 
of such locomotion will readily commend itself to 
any one who bears in mind the character of the road 
we were to traverse—almost every yard of it teeming 
with memories of the days that tried men’s souls. 

Soon after leaving Arlington Heights we came 
to the first of a series of historic tablets, which tells 
us that here, “at early dawn on the nineteenth of 
April, 1775, Benjamin Wellington, a minuteman, 
was surprised by British scouts and disarm<d.’ 
Farther on stands an unpretending old house, wh‘ch, 
we are told, was the home of “Jonathan Harrington, 
last survivor of the Battle of Lexington.” 

The old Munroe tavern came in for a considerable 
share vf our time. This tavern, now owned by the 
grandson of the original proprietor, was the head- 
quarters of Earl Percy on the memorable ninetcenth 
of April, and marks of that martial occupancy aie 
still to be seen. ‘The narrow stairway, leading from 
the entrance ‘hall, is the same by which Washington 
ascended to the dining-room in November, 1789, 
when he was making his farewell tour through New 
England. The chair in which he sat during that 
midday meal was brought on the porch, and patti >t- 
ism. rather than fatigue, induced some of our nine- 
teenth century party to rest for a moment on its 
wooden seat. We noted the tablets and the stone 
cannon that mark the position of Perey’s cannon; 
and, a little later, our attention was attracted by a 
monument, simply inscribed: “Birthplace of Theo- 
dore Varker, 1810.” 

The principal public building in Lexington is the 
Town hall, where we saw much to interest us, and 
where we were tempted to linger. Statues of John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams occupy niches in the 
rotunda, and all around are treasured mementoes— 
shot from Percy’s cannon; Pitcairn’s richly mounted 
pistols; one of the signal lanterns that sent Paul 
Revere hurrying through the land; the tongue of the 
old bell that aroused the villagers on the night before 
the attack. he portrait of Karl Percy, a young and 


handsome face, looks down complacently upon the, 


emblems of the events in which he was one of the 
chief actors. 

A short distance from the Town hall is the famous 
(ireen, an irregular triangle with historic surround- 
ings and historic monuments. The principal menu- 
ment was erected by the state of Massachusetts in 
1799. It is plain in its design, but bears a most 
effusive inscription: It is “Sacred to liberty, inde- 
pendence, and the rights of man.” * * * “The con- 
test was long, bloody, and affecting; righteous heaven 
approved the solemn appeal,” and so on. In the 
vault in the rear of the monument is the dust of the 
patriots who died in the struggle. 

On the Green is a stone pulpit, which indicates the 
site of the earliest meeting-houses, while near by 
stands the old belfry, from which the alarm re- 
sounded. The old Buckman tavern, the rendezvous 
of the minutemen, is on the right, and on the upper 
corner of the Green is marked the line of the same 
minutemen during the fighting. 

The Hancock-Clarke house is memorable as being 
the one under which John Hangock and Samuel 


Adams were sleeping when warned by Paul Revere’s: 


stentorian call. It seems that Hancock, though on 


patriotic questions bent, had sentimental reasons for 
that visit. Dorothy Quincy, whom he af.erwards 
married, was a guest.there at the time. 

The road between Lexington and Concord is most 
attractive on account of the natural beauty of the 
country through which it winds, and is most interest- 
ing on account of the historic incidents with which 
it is associated. At Merriam’s Corner a tablet pro- 
claims that here:— 


The British troops 
retreating from the. 

Old North Bridge 
were attacked in tlank 
by the men of Concord 
and neighboring towns 
and driven under a hot fire 
to Charlestown.” 


In Antiquarian hall we saw a most entertaining 
and profitable collcetion of relics, and so interesied 
were we in them that we felt grateful for the shower 
of rain that prolonged our stay. Here Mr, Tolman, 
well versed in the history of the town, gave us many 
personal reminiscences, 

As one approaches the old North bridge fiom the 
main road, the battle monument, an impcs ng shafi, 
calls his attention ¢o the fact that here stood tie 
“invading army” on the njne‘een h of Apr, 1775. 
On the opposite side of the bridge is French's superb 
statue of the minuteman, which indicates the posi- 
tion of the American militia. The effect of this 
heroic figure, defiant in attitude, determined i1 ex- 
pression, characteristic in dress, is highly realistic. 
It was cast from the metal of some brass canno}, 
given to Concord by Congres. The pedestal is a 
immense block of granite, bearing upen its front 
-merson’s immortal words:— 


‘* By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled ; 
There once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Much of the pleasure of our visit to the Old North 
bridge was due to the company of F. B. Sanborn, 
who supplemented our knowledge of the place from 
his wealth of information and illustration. 

At the left of the battleground is the Old Manse, 
the large field intervening having been, it is said, the 
site of an ancient Indian village. The Old Manse is 
approached from the road -by an avenue of trees. 
Two posts of granite mark the entrance to the ave- 
nue, which extends for about two hundred feet to 
the door of the house. ‘he Old Manse,” said Haw- 
thorne, “had never been profaned by a lay occupant 
until that memorable summer afternoon when I en- 
tered it as my home. A priest had built it; a priest 
had sueceeded to it; other priestly men, from time to 
time, had dwelt in it; and children, born in its 
chambers, had grown up to assume the pries ly char- 
acter. . . . I took shame to myself for having been 
so long a writer of idle stories, and ventured to hope 
that wisdom would descend upon me with the falling 
leaves of the avenue.” 

How much more Hawthorne’s ‘“Mosses” have do. e 
to glorify the Old Manse than all the sermons wr | 
ten there! 

Through the courtesy of the occupant of the Old 
Manse, we were accorded the great privilege o! 
entering the house, passing through i's hall and up 
the stairway to the study, where Kmerson had wr t- 
ten “Nature,” his first electrifying essay, which had 
convinced some of the critics that he was an in- 
spired voice; others, that he was a dribbling idiot 
This room was Hawthorne’s study, also, and here we 
saw his writing, not on the wall, but on “the litil: 
old-fashioned panes of glass’’ of one of the western 
windows. 


| Continued on page 18) } 
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‘REPLY TO PRESIDENT SCHURMAN. 


BY FREPERIC ALLISON TUPPER, BOSTCN, 


‘ie president of Cornell University, in his lec- 
on “State Education,” delivered before the 
Pyvontieth Century Club of Boston some months 
yoo, won the unenviabte distinction of making the 
most unreasonable and most uncalled-for attack on 
the teachers of our public schools ever allowed to 
so long unchallenged and unanswered. Inci- 
dentally, the schools also share in the unfavorable 
criticism of the university president, but the teach- 
ers appear tor be the chief objec's of his condemna- 
tion. ‘The corner-stone of President Schurman’s 
critical strueture depends on a purely metaphy:ical 
distinction between morality or righteousness and 
religion. UH righteousness is not the most impor- 
tant part of any enlightened rel'gion, why did the 
founder of Christianity lay so much stress on it? 

Joos any sane person deny that morality or 
rivhteousness is taught in our public schools? On 
ihe contrary, does not every competent invest gato: 
know that these schools are one of the most impor- 
font means of promoting right thinking, righ: 
-pouking, right acting, right living? 

“Are the proper reading of the Bible and the sing- 
inv of hymns of no value? Are the exhortations of 
asters and assistants without effect? Are the de- 


nunciations of wrong-doing, fol’owed by wise 


just penalties, useless? Do not the regulations 
about promptness, regularity, neatness, industry, 
honesty, truth-telling, perseverance, temperance, 
self-control, and all the other virtues, regu'ations, 
| say, carried out in a liberal, but painstaking, way 
hv all good teachers, entitle those teachers to more 
respect ful consideration than they reecived at the 
hands of a university pres dent who evidently knows 
very little about either the pwblic school problem or 
its solution? 

In reply to the singular allegations of Corne!!’s 
president, let me avail myself of the New Eng- 
lander’s privilege of answering a question by asking 
another, namely, “What is righteousness?” I turn 
to the authority which President Schurman himeelf 
would undoubtedly invoke, namely, the Holy Serip- 
tures, and I read (James [.: 26, 27): “If any man 
among you seem to be religious and bridleth not h’s 
tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s re- 
livion is vain. Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherles; 
and widows, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” Then morality or righteousness is clearly 
the most important element of religion. 

And now who of you knows of schools providing 
“intellectual training” without moral training? 
lersonally, T have yet to find such a school. And 
who has “the necessary aptitudes or credentials” for 
this moral training if teachers have not? If there 
is a more worthy a more competent, a harder 
worked, a worse paid body of workers for moral im- 
provement than the great body of American teach- 
ers. | know not where to find it. 

In asserting that the great body of American 
teachers have neither the aptitudes nor the creden- 
tials for giving moral instruetion, Mr. Schurman 
insults not only the teachers—possibly they may in 


line get ased to the criticisms of men and of women 
ho could not do the work of these teachers any- 


Where nearly so well as the teachers themselves are 
(loing it—but he also insults the great army of 
those who have gone from these very public schools 
nto positions of national and international import- 
anee, 

But notice, if you please, Mr. Schurman’s incon- 
‘istoney: “Tam: firmly persuaded that children are 
trained in goodness not by any study of ethical text- 
books, but by contact with good men and women, 
ii also through the awakening of the sentiments 
‘I duty and righteousness by means of direct reli- 
“ols teaching.” Ts the Bible an ethical text-book ? 
If it is not, is it not the basis of such text-books? 
live not text-books on moral science a similar basis, 
‘nl have they not a value in education? But this 
“Coutact with good men and women,” where are the 
Nillions of American children to find it, if they do 
ol find it in the schools? Can it possibly be that 


our critic means that righteousness is the result, not 
so much of moral text-books, or direct moral in- 
struction, but of personal contact with good men 
and women, and that the American teachers are not 
good enough to produce desirable results in the way 
of righteousness? 

But Mr. Schurman says that the American teach- 
ers have neither “aptitudes nor credentials” for this 
spiritual vocation. Where is his evidence? Th> 
school, the church, the state, scciety, the home, cath 
in its own way, is responsible for the moral training 
of youth, manhood, and age. If faults are found in 
this training, why let four of the five responsible 
agencies go scot-free, and lay all the blame on one? 
Why omit all mention of the stupendous and unsur- 
passed results obtained by the public schoo's in thi; 
very department of moral training? It may le true 
that the difficulties of the American teacher’s prob- 
lems are greater than those of any other teacher in 
the world; it may be that his materials are more 
varied, more complex, than those of any cther evun- 
try: it may be that their critics are more exacting 
and more theoretical than those of any other nat’on; 
be it so. It is likewise true that no other teachers 
in any other country, or at any other age, are meet- 
ing and have met so well the needs of their day an1 
generation. The measure of the American teacher’s 
difficulties is also the measure of his success. 

And what about those vague credentials, which 
our university critic deems essential to the complete 
identification of a teacher of righteousness? I de- 
sire to say in all seriousness and with all pos:ib!e 
earnestness that it is my deliberate conviction that 
in accordance with the doctrines of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, the great body 


of American teachers hold their credentials for 


doing good directly from God Almighty. 

Mr. Schurman says in effect: Take from the 
teacher his highest function, degrade him from his 
lofty estate; strip him of his proudest ins gnia; 
break his sword of righteousness! Transfer hi; 
most important duties to the clergy of the com- 
munity, and make the free publie school subordinate 
to the private, sectarian church. Was ever a more 
unreasonable proposition advanced by an intelligent 
man? The plan amounts to the one stated, dis- 
guise it as vou may. And even the author of the 
suggestion has his doubts about it. He says: “The 
question will be asked how, if practice, such a 
scheine may be worked out. TI shall not elaborate a 
plan now, and indeed, I cannot imagine that I have 
even thought of all its essential features.” I share 
Mr. Schurman’s uncertainties about his plan, which, 
as I have stated, involves the transfer of all religious 
and moral training from the teacher to the clergy 
of the neighborhood. 

And now, let me call attention to another error of 
President Schurman’s, namely, the one involved in 
his statement that no state or city has made any pro- 
visions in its statutes for moral training in the pub- 
lic schools. But you all know, if the president of 
Cornell does not, that the statutes of Massachusetts 
say most clearly that teachers shall at all times, 
“exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds 
of children and youth committed to their care and 
instruction the principles of piety and just’ce, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, hu- 
manity, and universal benevolence; sobriety, indus- 
try, and frugality; chastity, moderation, and tem- 
perance; and those other virtues which are the orna- 
ment of human society, and the basis upon which a 
republican constitution is founded.” Rhode Island 
has a similar statute. So has Washington. And 
the reading of the Bible appears to be the rue 
rather than the exception throughout the United 
States. 

It has been my great privilege lately to establish 
a shrine of national and of local patriotism in my 
school. I have placed in a very prominent position 
in one of the broad corridors a case, and in that case 
I have put on the right in the place of highest honor 
the beautiful national flag presented to our batta- 
lion by the school committee of Boston. And on 
the left I am collecting from the various victorious 
captains who won them, the prize banners awarded 
to our companies in competition with our brethren 


of the other district high schools of Boston. And, 
furthermore, I am placing in this case such trophies 
as our athletes win in the various fields of athletic 
activity. I am sure that good results have come 
already from the silent, but powerfully eloquent, 
lesson of that trophy-case. 

In the heart of the American teacher there is a 
shrine of righteousness. Material equipment, in- 
telleetual activity, phys cal health, a hundred aims 
may share the teacher’s devotion in a greater or a 
less degree, but more than any other of these sepa- 
rately, more even than many of them together if 
lacking “the one thing needful,” the true teacher 
has placed as the object of his devotion in his secret 
shrine of righteousness the development of his 
pupils in nobility of character. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE A SOCIAL CENTRE. 


BY AARON GUVE, DENVER. 


Of all late forward movements in the educational 
world none stands out more prominently than the 
disposition to provide means of education for adults 
as well as children. Each little community sur- 
rounds a schoolhouse which more and more is be- 
coming a meeting place for social communion—not 
for violent discussions, passionately uttered by par- 
tisans and extremists, but for conversation upon the 
many issues that confront the growing American 
neighborhood; not upon school questions alone, but 
upon everv element that pertains to a new socal 
life.—-Report. 


NORTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—( 11.) 


NICARAGUA. 
NAME. 


lt is the union of two words: Nicaro—the name of 
a famous [Indian chief and Agua—water. Nica- 
ragua means Nicaro’s water, 

AREA AND FEATURES. 

lifty-eight thousand square miles. Coast line on 
Caribbean, 280 miles, including the Mosquito coast. 
Pacific coast is bold and rocky with several harbors— 

srito, Realejo, Corinto. A deep depression in the 
heart of the country, in which are Lake Managua, 
fifty miles long and twenty-five ‘broad, and Lake 
Nicaragua, 100 miles long and forty broad. Sin 
Juan river is the drainage of these lakes, and is 128 
miles long and from 300 to 1,200 feet wide. 

VOLCANOES. 

Very numerous and imposing. Some active, but 
most quiescent. Momotombo is 7,000 feet high. 1In 
1855 Cosequina had.a terrific convulsion of four 
days. and ashes from it fell at Bogota, Colombia, 
Jamaica, and Mexico. There is an annual custom of 
baptizing the voleanoes with holy water. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

‘Tropical fertility. Savannas of western provinces 
rich in pasturage for cattle. Lava fields yield sugar, 
two or three crops a year, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
coffee, cocoa, maize, four crops a year. Plantains, 
bananas, pineapples, and other tropical fruits. 
Trees, magnificent: Royal palm with leaves fifteen to 
twenty feet long; cedars, rosewood, dyewoods; 
mahogany trees sixty to seventy feet high and 
twenty-five feet around. The large rubber tree gives 
twenty gallons of sap a day. The rubber is coagu- 
lated by using the sap of the vine-Achuna, mingling 
it with the rubber sap. 

FAUNA. 

Cattle numerous. Horses much like Arabians, 
fleet and enduring. Wild beasts are jaguar, puma, 
ocelot, howling monkeys.  Birds—vultures, buz- 
zards, toucans, humming-birds. Great python 
snake, and other varieties, venomous .and harmless. 
Alligators. 

PEOPLE. 

About 300,000. Pure-blooded Indians, 100,000. 
Half-caste, 150,000.  Negrces, 20,000. Whites, 
25,000. Most of the people live in towns, as country 
life—except to very poor—is rather insecure. In- 
clined to indolence and extravagance. Aristocratic 
women pretty in youth and never do any manual 
work. Strangers an undesirable element. Some 
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Germans engaged in trade; English in commission 
business; French in hotel keeping. But a small per- 
centage of natives at school. Universities at Leon 
and Granada. Convent education for girls. 
Wealthy send their sons to Europe to college. 


CITIES. 


The three important cities are Leon, Granada, 
and Managua. The rivalries between these have 
been most bitter, and have cost tens of thousands of 
lives. Curtis says that there is not a spot of equal 
area to Nicaragua in the whole world that has been 
so drenched with human blood in revolutionary 
strife. Each of the cities has been the capital in 
turn. Leon is the commercial metropolis. It was 
founded by Cordova in 1523. Its chief feature is the 
cathedral of St. Peter, which cost $5,000,000, and 
took thirty-five years in building. Granada is built 
on the isthmus betweefi the two great lakes. 
Managua is the present capital. The National 
Palace is there. It is more modern, but is small,— 
10,000 people. The environs are most beautiful, 
with the charming lake of the same name on one 
side, and coffee plantations and cocoa groves on the 
other. Corinto is the chief western seaport, and the 
only road in the country is between it and Granada. 


COLOSSAL RUINS. 


The country seems to have been densely peopled 
at the time of the Spanish conquest. There are 
great sepulchral mounds, remains of temples, mono- 
liths of giant size and great height, all along the 
west coast. Pottery of all kinds is found in abund- 
ance in the mounds. Rich cargoes of this pottery 
and gold and silver ornaments were transported to 
Spain in the early days. The antiquarian still finds 
much to reward his search. 


THE STUDY OF A RIVER. 


BY D. L. W. 


Is it possible to really teach geography without 
presenting some phases of geology, especially dynam- 
ical and physiographical geology? I find that the 
definition of dynamical geology in Mr. William 
Scott’s book on the subject is “the study of the 
forces which are now at work in modifying the sur- 
face of the earth, and of the chemical and mechani- 
cal changes which they effect.” This section of the 
book is divided into chapters on volcanoes, earth- 
quakes (changes of level), which are the subter- 
ranean agencies, and the surface agencies of de- 
structive processes as the atmosphere, running 
water, ice, the sea, lakes, and the reconstructive 
processes of river, ice, and marine deposits. 

In order to make geography a culture study, we 
must train the child to independent thinking. 
When he has made two or more observations -he in- 
stinctively compares the objects with each other 
and classifies them as being alike or unlike. When 
he finds that every single phenomenon has had a 
cause, he is led to reason that similar phenomena 
must have a common cause. Thus through the 
stimulus of the teacher he is led to compare, dis- 
criminate, classify phenomena, and draw inductive 
inferences in his every-day geography work. It is 
the world which presents itself for study. It is the 
mountain chains, the desert plains, the eroding 
rivers, the alluvial flat, the seaside cliffs, the gravel 
pit, the quarry or the soil beneath our feet which 
determines man’s occupations, his manner of living, 
his pleasures, and the advancement he gives to 
civilization. The all too-numerous abandoned 
farms of New England are the results of ignorance 
on the part of the farmers of their environment. 
It is when the farmer is in touch with his bit of 
nature that he lives best and is happiest. At one 
time, grain growing and corn raising absorbed the 
attention of the New England farmer until he saw 
how useless it is in rough sterile New England soil 
to try and compete with the grain grown on the 
alluvial prairies, and reaped with machinery which 
was useless to him on his rocky farm. It is only 
since the success of dairy farming has been proven 
that many of these abandoned farms have been 
reclaimed. 


Among the important features of Tarr & Mc- 


Murry’s geographies prominence is given to the 
physiographic conditions of regions. The following 
extract explains somewhat the need of this charac- 
teristic in geography work:— 

“Even in the brief treatment of the word as a 
whole, space is secured for a physiographic basis. 

“Any physiographic fact that is needed in geog- 
raphy must of necessity be so near to the interest 
of pupils as to function to some extent at the time 
it is first studied. For example, the formation of 
coal-beds is easily related even to children’s lives; 
so, also, are the sinking and rising of the coast, 
since the influence of such movements on a few 
actual harbors can immediately be made clear. 
The same is true in regard to mountains, the in- 
clination of the earth’s axis, the winds, and the 
ocean currents. Further than that, the study of 
the consequences of these facts, as shown in the in- 
tensive study of individual countries later brings 
out their relationship still more fully. 

“From these remarks it is evident that the authors 
of this series are of the opinion that physiographic 
conditions furnish the key to human industries, 
transportation routes, location of cities, ete. In 
other words, when the physiographic facts about a 
given region are clearly grasped, at least most of the 
geographical facts easily arrange themselves as links 
in a casual chain. Thus the many details touching 
a certain locality are taught in relation with one 
another, so that they approach the form of a narra- 
tive, rather than that of a mere list of assertions.” 

Let us study the Mississippi river and its im- 
mediate basin, based as much as would be of prac- 
ticable use ina VI. or VII. grade upon physio- 
graphic conditions. 

About 8,000 years ago a great sea of ice 


. flowed stealthily over the northern part of North 


America, covering North America as far south as 
the Ohio and the Missouri rivers with a great ice 
sheet. When the ice stream passes over a steeper 
incline in the mountains great crevasses are made. 
Into these crevasses land slides fall, bringing with 
them tons of boulders and rocks. There are so 
many falling rocks and avalanches in the moun- 
tains that the glaciers are covered with sand, gravel, 
and boulders. At times between the top and the 
bed of the glacier there are running streams of 
water which wear great tunnels in the ice. This 
causes the roof to cave in, and the gravel, the sand, 
and the boulders are sent to the bottom of the 
glacier. Here other streams of water are milk 
white, with the fine sand it transports. “The fine 
rock powder, or glacial meal, as it is termed, pro- 
duced by the grinding of stones held in the ice 
against each other, and the rocks over which the 
glaciers flow is contributed directly to the waters 
formed by the melting of the ice. For this reason, 
nearly every glacier-born stream is turbid and 
heavy with silt.” [Rivers of North America, I. C. 
Russell.] This deposit is called loess. It is a. fine 
loam, and it has accumulated in the lower Missis- 
sippi valley to the depth of two to three hundred 
feet. 

It furnishes the most fruitful soil in the world. 
The bluffs at Sioux City, Omaha, and Kansas City, 
and the bluffs at Vicksburg on the Mississippi, are 
of this deposit. During the siege of this city, hun- 
dreds of people found safety in caverns excavated 
along the bluffs. The deposit is of very fine sand, 
and can be easily cut with a spade. 

As to the fertility of this deposit, in Tarr & Mc- 
Murry’s book on North America, I find the follow- 
ing: “Now in spite of the great cities along the At- 
lantic coast, more people are living west of Cincin- 
nati than east of it, and the greater part of these 
are in the Mississippi valley. Altogether, including 
the southern states, that valley now supports a 
population of about 30,000,000. Large numbers of 
the settlers have come from Europe, especially from 
Germany, Scandinavia, and Ireland. Millions of 
persons in Europe and in our coast cities look to 
this valley for their bread, meat, and other food as 
they look to the South for cotton. 

Frank Carpenter in his book on North 
America gives a very vivid description of the 
activity of commerce on this river. “On our yoy- 
age up the river we are stopped again and again by 


the ships and barges coming down. The traffic is 
enormous. We pass long rafts of lumber from the 
Red River. ‘There are huge barges, or flat boats, 
loaded with grain fastened together in blocks and 
pushed by steamboats behind them. There are 
steamboats pushing barges filled with corn, and we 
learn that millions of bushels of corn and wheat 
are thus taken down to New Orleans every year. 
All the way to Memphis we pass steamers going 
down to New Orleans loaded with cotton.” 

The source of the central part of the river 
is in Lake Itasca, but its real fountain head is 
the Missouri. It is the hot springs, the geysers 
of the Yellowstone, and the snow banks of 
the Rocky Mountains that chiefly feed the Missis- 
sippi river. The waters falling here have to 
travel in order to reach the Gulf of Mexico more 
than 4000 miles. Mountain streams, even the tini- 
est rills, carry away bits of the banks and the sur- 
face over which they flow. If you have ever noticed 
that raindrops rebound in striking the surface of 
a pond, you will see that they strike with consider- 
able force. When they descend on the rocks and 
soil they gather into rills and take with them a con- 
siderable amount of earth particles. It is in this 
way that rivers become muddy. This load of the 
stream may not get very far before much of the 
coarser silt falls to the bottom. But more power- 
ful currents, caused by greater floods, will carry the 
coarser material on or wear it finer in time. It 
has been stated that the Mississippi river carries 
112,832,171 tons of mineral matter each year. As 
we look on our map at the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi river, we notice that many of them travel 
through the treeless regions of the great plains and 
prairies. When we consider the long, severe win- 
ters in the northern part of this large river basin, 
with the heavy snow falls, and then the rapid melt- 
ing of the snow, we do not wonder at the swollen 
rivers and the great freshets which occur. What 
would be the advantages of having vast forests near 
the tributaries of a river? 

At such times the streams are exceptionally 
muddy, and in the channel of the river where 
the current is swiftest, the load will be car- 
ried onward, but toward the sides part of it falls 
and is deposited on either side of the river, form- 
ing layers; these are called flood-plains. The vast 
flood-plain of the southern part of the Mississippi 
river varies in width from five to sixty miles. This 
layer of rich soil is a regal gift to the farmers. 
What country would be a desert if it was not for 
a similar gift of a river? 

Another feature of the ‘Mississippi river 

is its delta building. Of the debris brought 
to the ocean, a large proportion of it is car- 
ried to some distance from the shore, although 
much is dropped when it meets still water. In 
this way, new land is built up at the river mouth, 
and the river lengthens its course. When floods 
occur, the river breaks through these levees at the 
mouth, and the river divides and sends several 
tributaries to empty into the ocean. “About 
thirty-six miles above the river’s mouth, one of 
these outlets, known as ‘the Jump, or ‘Wilder’s 
Bayow’ occurred about forty-five years ago. It has 
already formed about 100 square miles of sub-delta 
in the gulf, and upon this rice plantations now ex- 
ist, and on it are growing trees larger than a man’s 
body.”—James B. Eads. ‘ 
_ The river water reaches the sea through many 
channels. Some of these channels become length- 
ened so that the surface-slope isn’t great enough to 
send the burdens of the water along, and they are 
dropped at the upper entrance of the outlet, which 
in time is closed up and the channel is separated 
from the main river, so that the overflow water 
cannot reach it. These are called bayous. 

From Carpenter’s North America we _ select 
the following description of the work of levees. 
“All along the river for hundreds of miles after 
we leave New Orleans, we notice that banks, 
or levees, have been built up on each side of the 
stream to keep the water from running over the 
land. There are eighteen hundred miles of such 
levees on one side of the river or the other. It has 
cost many millions of dollars to build them, and 
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every year Congress sets aside a large sum to im- 
prove the navigation of the Mississippi. The Mis- 
sissippi river is very hard to control. It is always 
changing its course, always wearing off the land in 
some places, and piling it up in others. It seems 
to be always looking for a place where it can break 
through its banks. The moment a break is dis- 
covered, the people rush to fill it. They drive down 
stakes into the water where the crack is, and put 
bags of earth between them. They take boats and 
throw all kinds of stuff into the break in order to 
<top the stream before it can make the hole larger. 
lf the break should become ten feet wide, it is al- 
most useless to try to keep back the waters. They 
dissolve the bank as though it were sugar, and the 
muddy river rushes with a loud noise over the 
country.” 

(Questions from C. P. Sinnott’s Topics in Geog- 
raphy: Does the river determine the valley, or the 
valley the river? In what two directions may a 
elves: valley be extended? What are some of the 
famous deltas and flood plains of the world? In 
what ways are deltas and flood plains useful to man? 

See “Rivers of North America,” Russell; “Floods 
of the Mississippi River,” Morrill; “Ice Age of 
North Ameriea,” Wright; “The Earth as Modified 
by Human Action,” George P. Marsh. 


LEXINGTON DAY, 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


AN EXERCISE FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 
1. SINGING—Patriotic selection. ; 
2 RECITATION—“The Nineteenth of April.’ 


In the hush of the April morning 
The patriot farmers stood, 

While the rose of sunrise brightened 
High over field and wood. 


Dear were the homes behind them, 
New were the ways they trod; 

But the hope of liberty thrilled them, 
Like the germ that woke in the sod. 


Scant were their strength and their prowess, 
But strong were their hearts, and lo! 

The courage that recked not its danger 
Was the emprise that scattered the foe. 


They were the trumpeters, calling 
The army from sloth and from fear; 

Theirs was the summons appealing— 
What could the land do but hear? 


Theirs was the flute-call of valor 
Brave as from far stars might ring; 

Theirs the beginning of daring,— 
Still of their deed do we sing. 


Seemeth it strange still,—the story, 
Epic of freedom fore-shown? 
Fetterless were they in spirit, 
And liberty followed its own. 


3. There is a little town in eastern Massachusetts, 
not yet grown to be other than the village it was two 
hundred years ago, which has enriched the world’s life 
more than any other of similar size and seclusion in 
America. Here great thoughts have grown, and here 
men have found it easy to live simple and earnest lives, 
full of serenity and of hope, close to nature and to truth. 
It has been studied as few places are; for here Thoreau, 
the naturalist and poet, lived his hermit-like yet schol- 
arly life, and made his careful observations of natural 
phenomena. Here Hawthorne, our great story-teller, 
lived, and here a great teacher had his home, and in it 
a girl wrote the books whose characters are beloved 
companions to myriads of boys and girls. Here lived, 
{00, One who was, and is, a teacher and guide of many, 
prophet of glad and wise and noble living, and an in- 
spirer of hope. And it was the men of Concord, who, 
almost a hundred years before their work began, first 
met the troops of the British, and became the pioneers 
of the American Revolution. 

4. It was just after the French and Indian war had 
been ended, and the Colonists, relieved by the settle- 
nent of the differences that had led to it, and by the 
withdrawal of the French from the border possessions, 
were quickened with new courage to resist the tyran- 
nies of England. These usurpations of their liberties, 
‘nder the misguided policy of the third of the Georges, 
were becoming more and more menacing, while the 


British soldiers stationed in their midst became daily 
more aggressive. It was less than ten years before that 
the obnoxious Stamp Act had been passed and enforced, 
to protest against which the Colonial Congress had been 
organized,—‘“the beginning of American Union.” And 
it was this protest, and the injustice of the law it re- 
sisted, which had enlisted the sympathy of the English 
statesman, Lord Pitt, who said in Parliament: “In my 
opinion, this kingdom has no right to lay a tax on the 
colonies .... Sir, I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of people so dead to all the feelings of 
liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would have 
been fit instruments to make slaves of the rest.” 

5. Two years before, the irritation against an un- 
advisable tax had found expression in the famous Bos- 
ton tea-party, and the next year, in 1774, the port of 
Boston had been closed against all commerce. This 
measure roused the people of Massachusetts to manly 
indignation. But it was followed immediate:y vy other 
enactments not less unjust and oppressive. The Massa- 
chusetts charter, given to the state at the time of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, was arbitrarily withdrawn, and 
one far less adequate was substituted. Its council gave 
place to one appointed by the King. Its judges were to 
be named by the governor, and all who-had resisted the 
measures hitherto passed were to be sent, at his option, 


to England for trial. It was to carry out these enact- 


ments that the royal troops, whose presence became so 
intolerable, were stationed at Boston, with General Gage, 
already appointed the royal governor of Massachusetts, 
commander-in-chief. 

6. SINGING—‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

7. America had still her friends among the hnglish, 
and her sympathizers in Parliament. The merchants of 
London and of Bristol petitioned for gentier aealing 
with the Colonies. Lord Chatham advised a generous 
tolerance and the cessation of all tyrannies. He said: 
“It is not cancelling a piece of parchment that can win 
back America; you must respect her fears and her re- 
sentments.” He shared with Benjamin Franklin the 
preparation of a bill repealing all the less generous acts 
of the government of the mother country. But these 
efforts were in vain, and King George persisted in the 
course he had chosen. Thereupon the Americans set 
themselves resolutely to the defence of their country, to 
the regaining of its liberties, and, if possible, to its es- 
tablishment as an independent nation. 

8. Their Congress at once provided for the training 
of a militia, consisting of men who might be summoned 
at a moment’s notice,—the famous minute-men of his- 
tory. They set themselves to raise a permanent army, 
and chose Washington, already well-known for his 
wisdom, his disinterestedness, his uprightness, and his 
knowledge of the conduct of war, as its commander. 

A committee of safety had already been appointed, 
and the Colonists had begun to collect for themselves 
stores of food and ammunition. Massachusetts had al- 
ready been declared to be in a state of rebellion, and 
the British commander was impatient to begin its sub- 
jugation. These were the conditions which had strength- 
ened the resolute temper of the men and women of New 
England, which had roused them to an open and con- 
certed resistance, and which led to the heroic begin- 
ning of the Revolution. 

9. In the espionage of his soldiers upon the move- 
ments of the Americans, General Gage had learned that 
supplies in considerable quantity had been collected at 
Concord. He at once planned an expedition to destroy 
them. At Lexington, on the road to Concord, two well- 
known American patriots, Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, were known to be concealed. General Gage 
had had orders at the beginning of the year to detain 
these men, and to send them to England for trial. His 
troops, therefore, were to arrest them on their way. 
~ But the men of Boston, too, were watching, and they 
had discovered the purposed expedition in time to make 
their own plans of resistance. When the troops set out, 
Paul Revere was to go before them to warn the men of 
the threatened towns not only, but the patriots living 
on the line of their march. The sexton of the old North 
church was to give him the signal of their departure,— 
a lantern hung in the church tower,—a single light if 
they set out by land, two if by sea. How faithful they 
both were to their trust, has been told us well. - 

10. RECITATION—‘“Paul Revere’s Ride,” Longfellow. 

11. At midnight the British soldiers had been on 
their way, and at daybreak they reached Lexington, 
where the minute-men, a motley but resolute company, 


were awaiting then. To the command to disperse they 
paid no attention, and here took place the first engage- 
ment of the Revolution. Encouraged by the slight havoc 
they made here, the soldiers hurried to Concord, where 
they were utterly routed. The farmers fired at them 
from behind the houses and trees, and with unerring 
aim, as, surprised and dismayed, they retreated from the 
town. Only a re-enforcement at Lexington saved them 
from utter defeat. They had entered Concord to the air 
of “Yankee Doodle,” in derision of the Yankees they 
were to conquer, but they came back to Boston with 
no music to time their march. 

On the following day they found themselves besieged 
in Boston, while soon after occurred the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and the Revolution was well begun. The valor of 
the men of Concord and Lexington, and the influence of 
their ready and daring, yet well-considered resistance, 
can hardly be over-estimated. They were prompt in 
their obedience, sober in their courage, resolute alike in 
their effort and their sacrifice. Their heroism, and 
more than all, the noble purpose and the lofty spirit 
which moved and dominated their endeavor, anticipated, 
and perhaps inspired their countrymen in the conflict 
which was then begun, and which secured the freedom 
and the progress of a great and beneficent nation. 

On the nineteenth of April, 1836, a monument was 
dedicated to their memory, and this hymn was sung,— 
a fit appreciation of their valor and their deed. 

12, Emerson’s Concord Hymn. It may be sung, as 
originally, to the tune of “Old Hundred,” or it may be 
given as a recitation. 

The schoolroom should be decorated with flags, and 
with wreaths of native evergreen encircling the por- 
traits of Revolutionary and Colonial heroes. An ample 
jist of these portraits and of pictures representing Lex- 
ington, Concord, the monument, the Minute Man, the 
bridge, and the historic homes of Concord, may be 
made out from the catalog of the Perry or the Brown 
pictures. 

Other recitations which may be given are “Under the 
Washington Elm,” Holmes, and selections from Lowell’s 
“Ode for the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Fight 
at Concord bridge.” 
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FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL 
GROUNDS.—(V.) 


SHRUBS THAT WILL GROW IN SHADE 
OR LIGHT SHADE. 


Prickly Ash, thorny shrub, 6x4 feet. 
Winterberry, shrub, 6x5 feet. 
Mountain Holly, shrub, 10x5 feet. 
Burning Bush, shrub or tree, 10x5 feet. 
New Jersey tea, shrub, 2 feet. 
Dwarf Buckeye, shrub, 6x10 feet. 
Mountain Maple, shrub, 15x15 feet. 
Bladder Nut, shrub, 10x10 feet. 
Fragrant Sumach, shrub, 3x10 feet. 
.10. Cokeberry, shrub, 4 feet. 
11. ,Black Chokeberry, shrub, 4 feet. i 
12. Ninebark, shrub, 6 feet. 
13. Flowering Raspberry, shrub, 4x2 feet. 
14. Gooseberry, prickly shrub, 3x3 fect. 
15. Wild Black Currant, shrub, 4x3 feet. 
16. Witch Hazel, shrub, 12x8 feet. 
17. Leatherwood, shrub, 4x4 feet. 
18. Silky Dogwood, shrub, 6x10 feet. 
19. Round-Leaved Dogwood, shrub, 6x4 feet. 
20. Red-berried Elder, shrub, 10x10 feet. 
21. High-bush Cranberry, shrub, 12x6 feet. 
22. Dockmackie, shrub, 3x3 feet. 
23. Arrowwood, shrub, 10x6 feet. 
24. Sheepberry, shrub, 10x6 feet. 
25. Coral Berry, shrub, 3x3 feet. 
26. Snowhberry, shrub, 3x3 feet. 
27. Fly Honeysuckle, woody climber, 10 feet. 
28. Bush Honeysuckle, shrub, 2x1 1-2 feet. 
29. Black Huckleberry, shrub, 3x3 feet. 
30. Swamp Blueberry, shrub, 6x4 feet. 
31. White Swamp Honeysuckle, shrub, 6x4 feet. 
32. Sweet Pepper Bush, shrub, 4x4 feet. 
33. Privet, shrub, 6x8 feet. 
34. Chinese Privet, shrub, 6x8 feet. 
35. American Hazelnut—IronWood or Leverwood, 
shrub, 30x20 feet. 
35. Common Juniper, evergreen shrub, 2x10 feet. 


SAM 


The property of a commonwealth is pledged for the education of all its youth 
up to such a point as will save them from poverty and vice, and prepare them for the 
adequate performance of their social and civil duties. — Horace Mann. 
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If possible keep a level head and be intensely in 
earnest, but be intensely in earnest anyway. 


It is a shame that some one will not draw up a re- 
form school bill for Chicago that is honest. 


One-third of the students in denominational sec- 
ondary schools of the United States are in Roman 
Catholic institutions. 

Kansas has a bachelor governor and lievtenant- 


governor, and there is weeping and wailing among the 
unmarried women—some unmarried women. 


Jf you find no peer to travel with you, then walk 
cheerfully on alone, your goal before, the world be- 
hind; better alone with your own heart than with a 
crowd of babblers.— Buddha. 


It is to be hoped that Dr. G. R. Glenn, the long- 
time state superintendent of Georgia, will be chosen 
to sueceed Dr. J. L. M. Curry as agent of the Pea- 
body Educational Fund. No man would better 
please both North and South. 


The churches of the United States cost $260,000- 
000 a year, plus $70,000,000 in charity. The Metho- 
dist churches, $24,552,800; the Presbyterian, $17,- 
080,191; the Episcopalians, $15,184,926; the Bap- 
tists, $14,138,195; the Congregationalists, $10,276,- 
105. 


The Wisconsin normal schools—except the Mil- 
waukee school—have five courses of study. A one- 
year common school course, a one-year profe’sional 
course, a two years’ elementary course, a four years’ 
English course, a four years’ Latin (or German) 
course. Thus every need of the public schools is met. 


Clarence Damon of Chicago, who shares with 
John Mitchell the honor of being idolized by the 
friends of organized labor, has a sister teaching in 
Chicago, and it was she who was chosen upon the 


nominating committee from Illinois at the Minne- 
apolis meeting of the N. E. A. in the famous state 
election last July. 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh is spoken of as a can- 
didate for the presidency of the College of the City 
of New York. His selection would give great sat:s- 
faction to the profession at large. He is everyway 
admirably qualified for the place. 


NATURE STUDY IN AGRICULTURE, 


Nature study!) Whatis it? Flowers and anima's? 
Yes, partly, and only partly. I know a school in 
which the studenis bring samples of a great many 
varieties of soil that they find, ranging from clean, 
dry sand to rich, saturated loam, and by the use of the 
microscope and simple chemical tests that any child- 
ren can easily learn and sensitive scales they can find 
out why each soil is as it is and they get vastly more 
pleasure and satisfaction out of it than any pupils I 
have ever seen can get out of looking at beautiful 
flowers or butterflies. Agricultural’ studies open pos- 
sibilities in nature study not appzeciated by the pro- 
fessional nature studiest. 


EVENING PLAY CENTRES. 


In New York «ity, Miss Evangeline FE. Whitney, 
district superintendent, is in charge of the even'ng 
play centres, and despite the vastness of the city, 


she is rapidly providing these centres, and at no d's- 


tant day every child and young person in the con- 
gested districts will have the opportunity to enjoy a 
delightful evening with pleasing and safe environ- 
ment with a sense of proprietorship rather than one 
of beggary. There is nothing more needed than 
that the opportunities of the unthrifty classes shall 
be theirs by right, and not as a patronizing gift by 
which some man impresses upon them how much 
more prosperous he has been than they. 


SCHOOLROUOM LIGHT. 


Tardily school authorities are awaking to the 
necessity of paying attention to the light of the 
schoolroom. We have been crying almost fran- 
tically for “more light” without once asking as to 
the quality. Too bright light is almost as ruinou; 
to the eyes as too little. We have had a campaigi 
of several years in emphasizing the fact that the 
eves of children suffer greatly from their sch:o! 
life. We have goaded school authoriti:s into p o- 
viding adequate window glass in new schoolhouses, 
and now we discover that the quality of window 
glass is almost as important as the quantity. Ordi- 
nary glass often overlights some desks and under- 
lights others. An attempt to remedy this by vari- 
ous kinds of inside blinds or shades often makes a 
bad matter worse. 

A universal need is sure jo be met sooner or Jat r 
in this enterprising age, and in this case, science an] 
art have combined to teach us that the wise use in 
part of translucent rather than transparent glas; 
takes the edge off the dazzling direct light, and at 
the same time diffuses it equally over the entire 
room. Unless all signs fail and all expectations are 
falsely based, this silver-finished, translucent win- 
dow glass is to accomplish as much for the children’s 
eyes and comfort as any one discovery or invention 
that has yet come into the school architecture 
scheme. Lyery school official, notably the super'n- 
tendent and principals, should look into the merits 
of this invention and see what it is capable of for 
the schools. Bad eyes and poor light are ruinous 
to all school work, and affect the results in every 
branch. The city does not begin to get or give £0 
much for the money as it does when the light is 
right and the eyes good. Baird’s hand-made silver 
glass has rendered a greater service than even the 
makers suspect, since it is certain to challenge all 
authorities who adopt plans. It will have even 
greater effect than has the adjustable desk idea, 
which the Journal of Education championed +o 
arnestly. 


TWO YEARS OF GILBERT. 


Rochester enjoyed Mr. Gilbert’s super‘ntendency 
for two years only, but in those years he made this 
record which would not be easily duplicated:— 

The erection of a new high school building and 
four new grammar school buildings, additions and 
improvements to many more; the adoption of a new 
course of study complete throughout; the develop- 
ment of a modern, fully equipped normal school for 
the training of teachers; the introduction of manual 
training in all grades of the grammar schools; the 
introduction of sewing into the higher grammar 
grades; the introduction of music into all the grades 
of all the schools; the introduction of kindergartens 
into those schools not before supplied; the training 
of teachers already in the corps; the reduction of the 
corps of teachers to a proper figure with the elimina- 
tion of the undesirable; supplying the schools with 
a suitable amount of supplementary reading matte: 
and other material necessary for accomplishing the 
best work; furnishing teachers’ libraries in all the 
schools; shortening the course of study from nine 
years to eight, and in general quickening a fine 
esprit de corps and professional enthusia:m among 
the teachers. 


THE COAL DEFICIT. 


Boston has a deficit in the school funds for the 
year of $100,000, and other cities are similarly 
afflicted. Who shall bear this loss is the question. 
One proposition is to have the teachers’ salaries bear 
the burden. This outrage the public will not en- 
dure. Another is to take it out of the children and 
the special teachers. Boston’s proposition is this: — 

1. No new text-books. 

2. Reduce cost of evening schools. 

3. Reduce cost of evening lectures. 

4. No new supplementary reading. 

5. Reduce number of truant officers. 

6. Reduce extra pay of janitors. 
i. Reduce cost for educational centres. 

8. Abolish vacation schools. 

9. Dispense with June school festival. 

19. Suspend instruction in drawing. 

11. Suspend instruction in music. 

12. Suspend instruetion in physical training. 

13. Suspend military drill. 

14. Suspend sewing in grammar grades. 

The one redeeming feature in this is that it does 
not reduce salaries of regular teachers. But it 
makes the children and the special teachers bear 
most of the coal burden, which is in no sense fair. 
This burden should fall chiefly wpon the tax-payers, 
which means upon all the people. Some of these 
suggestions can be enforced for a single year with- 
out serious loss to the children, but the leading 
items should not be thought of for a moment. 


PI ALPHA, 


The students of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University, have organized a Greek letter so- 
ciety—the “Pi Alpha”; its motto: “Pedagogy, the 
right guide to perfection.” “The aim of this so- 
ciety,” according to the constitution, ‘shall be to 
advance the social and professional interests of 
students of pedagogy.” “Any regularly matricu- 
lated student in a university school of pedagogy 
inay be a full member.” Some provision will doubt- 
less be made for admitting special students of peda- 
gogy as associate members of the society. 

The officers elected, March %, are as follows: 
President, David B. Corson; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Mary R. Davis, John F, Congdon; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss M. C. Zillafro; recording secretary, 
Klizabeth A. Jacobs; treasurer, Frances H. Paul; 
executive committee, Edward D. Stryker, Charles J. 
Pickett, Abraham Rudy, Olinda Camp, Alice Torrey 
Whyte, Theresa Harris, Charles De Forest Hoxie, 
Thomas Cochran, Edward H. Gunbart. 


This Greek letter society, which is expected to be-' 


come a national organization, has been worked up 
and organized, with the advice of Chancellor Mc- 
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Cru ken, the faculty of the school, and the Woman’s 
aly -ory board, by the committee of representative 
tucents chosen to honor Dr. Edward R. Shaw. It 
ij. an outgrowth of the recognized unity of the vari- 
ous bodies of people connected with the school, to 
honor the memory of the man who, by his unceasing 
energy in its upbuilding, won for the school the re- 
spect of educators. There is a further significance 
in this When it is remembered that Dr. Shaw was 
one of the originators of the School of Pedagogy, 
Xow York University. Jt was Dr. Shaw who 
worked untiringly to get the school into shape to be 
accepted by the chancellor and council of the uni- 


versit\ . 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


It is just as well that both houses of. Congress 
are not in session, for the relations between them 
have become somewhat strained by reason of Chair- 
man Cannon’s sharp attack upon what he cal'ed 
“logislative blackmail,” ‘as exemplified in Senator 
Tillman's “hold-up” of both houses of Congress in 
the matter of an antiquated South Carolina claim. 
In the closing heurs of the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
Mr. Tillman declared his purpose to prevent the 
passage of the pending appropriation bills, and to 
force an extra session of Congress, if the claim in 
question was not admitted. He had fortified himse!f 
with documents for a prolonged filibuster, and prob- 
ably would have been as gcod as his word, if the 
Senate had not vielded. The Senate did yield, and 
the Senate conferrees forced the House confe ree; 
to vield; but Mr. Cannon denounced the whole pro- 
ceeding in a vigorous style, and affixed to it the ac- 
curately descriptive term which the Senate is in- 
clined to resent. 4 


The amendments to the canal treaty which Sena- 
tor Morgan has been pressing upon the Senate with 
such unwearied oratory are not of the perfecting, 
hut the destructive type. That is to say, they are 
shrewdly designed so to change the conditions of the 
treaty as to make it impossible to secure for it the 
favorable action of the Colombian congress. The 
cherished principle of sovereignty, for which Colom- 
bia has all along held out, is swept away by an 
amendment which substitutes complete cession of 
territory for the 100 years’ lease, annually renewable 
at the option of the United States, contained in the 
treaty as it stands, and amounting practically to ihe 
same thing. ‘The sum to be paid for the concession 
is reduced from ten to seven million dollars, and the 
annual rental, instead of continuing indefinitely, is 
(9 cease at the end of a period of sixty-two years. 

* * * 


| In the new Senate there are fifty-seven Repub- 
licans and thirty-three Democrats. This gives a 
Republican najority of twenty-four, which is the 
largest for many years. The minority is still large 
enough, if it votes solidly in opposition, to block the 
ratification of treaties; but for ordinary legislation 
the Republicans have so large a margin that when 
both houses are in session they will not be able to 
“cape responsibility for whatever is done or left ua- 
done. Eighteen ofthe newly-chosen senators were 
already members of the Senate. The other fifteen 
are all new to the Senate, and some of them who!ly 
‘experienced in national polities, with the single 
of that Democratic veteran, Senator Gor- 
nan of Maryland, who was immediately reinstated 
ts the Demoeratie leader, on his return to the 
“ches where he was so long a conspicuous figure. 
He isa far more energetic and resourceful leader 
than Senator Jones of Arkansas, who has been re- 
Ured to private life. 
* * 


thor troubles thicken as the spring advances. 


a strike of boiler makers in the ship yards 
and about New York which already affects six 
men, and promises to extend 
until many +, the agency of sympathetic strikes, 
. ‘ny more are affected. ‘There is a menace of 
aa ja strike among workers in structural iron, 

nay set back building operations in cities 


ry 
iere is 


in 


hundreds of miles apart. here are stirrings of un- 
rest among railroad men on different lines; and the 
employees of the New York & New Haven railroad 
are now balloting upon the question of ordering a 
general strike. The strike on the trolley line at 
Waterbury, Conn., which has lasted more than two 
months, and has been attended by a good deal of 
violence, reached its climax in a shocking tragedy 
on the 8th, when a gang of masked men boarded a 
car, killed a special policeman who was on board, 
and tried to kill the conductor and motorman. The 
Trolleymen’s Union disavows the crime, and has 
offered a reward for the murderers. 
* * * 

It has been discovered that the Immigration Act 
which was passed by Congress near the close of the 
session contains a clause which defines the United 
States as meaning, for the purposes of the act, “the 
United States and any waters, territory, or other 
place now subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” This 
clause attracted no attention in either house of Con- 
gress, and the record of the debates shows no refer- 
ence to it; yet its effect undoubtedly is to extend the 
provisions of the act over Porto Rico, the Hawaiian 
islands, the Philippines, Alaska, Guam, and Tutuila. 
This involves a good many difficulties and not a few 
absurdities, as there is no machinery in the outlying 
dependencies for the enforcement of certain of the 
provisions of the act which were framed with so'e 
reference to the United States proper. The law, 
moreover, will devolve upon the treasury department 
responsibilities which hitherto have been carried by 
the local officials. The case seems to be one of 
sheer blundering. 

+ * * 

Mr. Chamberlain has reached Madeira on his way 
back to England, and his-friends are preparing for 
him a reception when he gets back to London which 
will distance anything of the kind which has taken 
place since Lord Salisbury returned from Berlin, 
thirty years or so ago, bearing “peace with honor.” 
Mr. Chamberlain is generally regarded as Mr. Bal- 
four’s successor as prime minister, at no distant 
day, and he will be treated with as much honor as if 
he were the head of the ministry. He is fond of 
spectacles, and this will be the most brilliant one of 
his life. with himself as the central figure. With 
one or two rather conspicuous exceptions, he seems 
to have kept his temper pretty well in South Africa; 
and there is a general agreement that his visit there 
was successful, though the extent and duration of 
the good results accomplished cannot yet be fully 


known. 
* 


Some rather angry comment has been made in 
Germany over the fact that the British admiralty, 
for the first time, is making preparations for estab- 
lishing a naval station on the eastern coast of Eng- 
land, and has stationed a war vessel there as a supply 
ship for a flotilla of torpedo boats and destroyers. 
Hitherto England has made no preparations against 
possible attack from that quarter, and as Germany 
is the only country from which attack in the North 
sea could possibly be apprehended, the incident is 
not without significance. It suggests that the belli- 
cose policy of Germany, and the unfriendly attitude 
of its press and people, together with the large ex- 
pansion of the German navy, have made an tmpres- 
sion upon the British official mind, as well as on the 
British public. 

* * 

The Czar of Russia has with great solemnity pro- 
mulgated a decree announcing the grant of relig- 
ious freedom to all his subjects, and also unfolding 
an extensive program of politic®l and administrative 
reform. Among the measures which he proclaims 
are the reform of rural laws, improvements in the 
administration of the various governments and dis- 
triets. a certain measure of local self-government, 
and the release of peasants from the burden of 
forced labor. This decree, presumably, is the fruit 
of the inquiries which the Czar caused to be insti- 
tuted some time ago into the condition of the com- 
munes. No one doubts the Czar’s sincerity, but 
hitherto many of his good intentions have been frus- 
trated by the obstinate resistance of his ministers 
and other functionaries. 


{Continued from page 180.] 


We visited The Wayside, Hawthorne’s home from 
1852 till his death in 1864. He purchased it from 
the Alcotts, whose home it had been. Here Bronson 
Alcott had brooded over his abtruse metaphysics, 
and here the “Little Women” had lived and romped 
and loved together. The grounds were much im- 
proved by Hawthorne, who delighted in watching the 
growth of the young trees, which his own hands hal 
planted, and in training the roses and woodbines at 
the. end of the house. 

The house was somewhat remodeled by him, the 
principal: improvement being the addition of the 
“tower study,” which rises, Parthenon-like from the 
roof of the main building. This dainty, simply 
furnished room—some of the furniture his own 
handiwork—-was the sanctum sanctorum of the great 
romancer. From it he could pass readily to what 
Bartlett called his “out-door study,” and Mrs. Haw- 
thorne called his “Mount of Vision.” ‘This was the 
crest of the ridge along which was a pathway about 
half a mile in extent, shaded by pines and perfumed 
by ferns. In these walks the conceptions of his 
brain and the creations of his fancy wrought them- 
selves into shapes, and on his return to the “iower 
study,” were ready to impress themselves in words 
that burn, on the unsullied page. 

The house is a quaint, rambling, fascinating struc- 
ture, with small windows filled with diamond-shaped 
panes of glass, and narrow doors and halls leading to 
unexpected places. 

Mrs. Lathrop, who, under the nom de plume of 
Margaret Sidney, is known and loved by the ehildren 
throughout the land, is the owner of The Wayside; 
and to her hospitable treatment the pilgrims owe 
much. 

To me, the very holiest ground upon which I have 
trod is Emerson’s home, where, for the greater part 
of his manhood, he lived and wrote—his presence a 
benediction to his fellow-townsmen; his writings a 
blessing to humanity. His home was the New Eng- 
land Kaaba of cultured travelers; his house, the 
haven of literary workers and aspiring authors, and 
the propagators of philosophical tenets. 

The house is a plain, square, wooden structure, 
standing in a green yard, where old-fashioned flowers 
bloom, and great trees bend in caressing fondne:s. 
The room on the right side of the house was Emer- 
son’s study; the atmosphere of the room is still fra- 
grant with his presence; in it are the chairs in which 
he sat; the books from which he read; the table at 
which he wrote, with his morocco writing-pad and 
pen lying upon it. In this room, his daughter 
Ellen, who was her father’s solace during his declin- 
ing years, received us most cordially, giving to each 
one a hearty handshake and a word of pleasant 
greeting. So closely does this daughter resemble 
her father in feature, that I could almost persuade 
myself that the kindly sage of Concord was himself 
before me. 

From the homes and scenes that had known Haw- 
thorne and Emerson in the energy of life, we pass°d 
to Sleepy Hollow, where they sleep the sleep that 
knows no earthly waking. In a grove of pines, sur- 
rounded by a hedge of arbor vitae, one sees a low 
mound, marked by a small white stone, bearing the 
word “Hawthorne,” and the heart swells with feel- 
ings that lie too deep for words. A few yards far- 
ther on is the grave of Emerson, a quartz boulder, 
grand in its simplicity, a fitting memorial of the 
man who was “grand in his saving common sense, 
and in his simplicity sublime.” 

On the metal plate, set into the stone, are two 
lines from his own “Problem” :— 


‘¢ The passive master lent his hand 
To the great soul that o’er him planned.” 

Close to the great man’s grave is that of the little 
boy whose death was the subject of the “Threnody”; 
the “Child of Paradise, the boy who made dear his 
father’s home.” 

As we lingered around these graves, the sun 
gleamed in golden splendor through the over- 
shadowing trees, lighting up every twig and every 
blade of grass; the breezes toyed lovingly with the 
green leaves, and the birds, perched among them, 
poured forth a glorious jubilate. ” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE PIT, THE EPIC OF THE WHEAT. A Story of 
Chicago. By Frank Norris. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Cloth. 

The work of Frank Norris is done, but it has been 
well done. It is hard to think that the writer of ‘“Mc- 
Teague,” “The Octopus,” and “The Pit,” is to write no 
more. ‘The Octopus” and “The Pit’ are studies in the 
thrilling life of the day. There is not a little of the 
power of Victor IHiugo in the lifting of individuals into 
the characterization of conditions. While there is 
neither the genius nor the mastery of Hugo, there is a 
suggestion of both in these books, the last of which is 
the best. 

Norris died at thirty-two, but he left three worthy 
books. He was born in Chicago, and spent, his child- 
hood and boyhood there. His your. was spent in San 
Francisco. Graduating from the high school, he at- 
tended the University of California across the bay, and 
Harvard, and then studied art in Paris. He was but 


nineteen when he was through with his school life at- 


home and abroad and began hs career as a reporter, as 
a war correspondent in South Africa, first in the Uit- 
lander insurrection and later for McClure’s Magazine in 
Cuba. He then set about the serious work of writing a 
series of epics, vivid portraiture of the matchless life of 
to-day. first in California and then in Chicago. “The 
Pit” is a thrilling story, a nobie sociological study. 


Charles Sumner. 
Mead. Boston: 


With Intro- 
Ginn & Co. 


ADDRESSES ON WAR. 
duction by Edwin D. 
Cloth. 319 pp. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By I. S. Black. With intro- 
duction by Edwin D. Mead, and conversation by W. T. 
Stead. Boston: Ginn €& Co. Illustrated with dia- 
grams and charts. Cloth. 380 pp. 

Mr. Sumner’s three greatest orations were against war, 
and there have been no greater messages for Peace than 
these of Charles Sumner. The only remarkable thing 
about them is that they are now printed in one volume 
for the first time. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead certainly has a mission in exploit- 
ing the message and conviction of Mr. Sumner on this 
subject, and he finds a noble philanthropist to aid him in 
Mr. Edwin Ginn, who makes possible the publication 
of this volume, and one on “The Future of War” by I. 
S. Black, who was the most profound student of the 
problem of peace that has ever lived. 

It is inconceivable that one can read these three great 
addresses, “The True Grandeur of Nations,’ “The War 
System” and “The Duel Between France and Germany,” 
and not enlist in the crusade for peace. Every graduate 
of every school in the land should read these majestic 
utterances as a part of his school course. These should 
be read aloud in the presence of the whole school, if 
there is an assembly hail, otherwise in each classroom. 
Jt would require not more than a half-hour a day for a 
month to do this, and this would be the best investment 
that could be made of so much time each year. 

Do you designate this as a “fad?” Read this sentence 
of Voltaire: ‘Put together all the vices of all ages, and 
they will not come up to the mischief of one camnaign”: 
or this of Charles Sumner: “Put together all the ills and 
calamities from the visitation of God, whether in con- 
vulsions of Nature, or in pestilence and famine, and they 
will not equal the ills and calamities inflicted by man 
upon his brother-man through the visitations of war,” 
and then say whether it is not worth a half-hour a day 
for one month or two to awaken a sentiment against 
war. One generation of school children well taught 
would go far foward leading the United States to do its 
part toward the settlement of national differences as do 
individuals, cities and states. 

Mr. Black’s great beok with its adequate body of 
facts, charts, maps and diagrams furnishes the best pos- 
sible arsenal from which to draw material for arguments 
for peace. Once each vear some pupil in every upper 
grammar grade, high school, normal school and college, 
should prepare an essay or address on some phase of the 
peace problem, drawing his material from this book. 
Rightly used these two hooks can be made to do more 
for civilization than other two books that have beon 
issued in recent vears. 

PROCESS, NORTH AND WEST 
ENDS, BOSTON. Edited by Robert A. Woods. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
The city problem is as interesting as it is tantalizing. 

In Boston there are several distinct districts, the two 

best conditioned are Dorchester and West Roxbury, the 

three worst conditioned are the North End, South End. 
and West End. Dorchester has 5,590 acres, with 10.6 per- 
sons to the acre. The North End has 104 to the acre, 

West Roxbury has 7,669 acres, with three to the acre, 

while the West End has 173.6 and the South End has 122. 
Taking the city asa whole, more than two-fifths live in 

dwellings containing three or more families, while in 

the North End more than four-fifths live in houses of 
more than three families. 

Boston is the cleanest, best looked after city of its 
size in America, and yet in one short street there are 118 
tenements, with a total of 350 rooms, in which 540 per- 
sons are living, which is ninety-four more than the law 
allows. There are 197 bedrooms for 540 persons, or 
nearly three to a room on the average, and one-half of 
these, (ninety-seven) have less than 600 cubic feet of air. 
This means that 270 persons are sleeping, three in a 
room. averaging eight feet by nine, and eight feet hich. 
One-fifth of the sleeping rooms, with 110 persons in them, 
Lave no windows. 

What the world needs first is the clear. accurate state- 
ment of facts, and this is given in this book by Robert 
A. Woods, Elizabeth Y. Rutan, Frederick A. Bushee, Ed- 
ward H. Chandler, William I. Cole. Jessie Fremont 
Beale, Anne Withington, Caroline S. Atherton and Rufus 
E. Miles. These men and women are experienced and 
expert settlement workers who know the round of life in 
the North and West Ends of Boston, the two principal 
- immigrant districts. These districts, until about fifteen 


AMERICANS IN 


years ago, were inhabited chiefly by an Irish population. 
Since that time there has been a large influx of Jews and 
Italians. Twenty-five different nationalities are here rep- 
resented, including a considerable number of negroes. 
The social history of the North End is traced from pre- 
revolutionary days, showing the striking background of 
American sentiment and tradition, in which the present 
drama of assimilation is being carried out. The chief 
traits of the various nationalities are analyzed, and their 
capacity for American citizenship estimated. The con- 
tinued series of efforts on the part of the city to cope 
with the sanitary evils of these crowded quarters is 
traced, and further steps suggested. There are chapters 
upon industrial conditions, upon the technique of local 
politics, upon criminal tendencies, and upon the amuse- 
ments of the people. 

The influences actively at work for conserving and 
strengthening all that is best in this strange life are 
carefully examined,—the work of the church in its var- 
ious branches, including the Jewish synagogues, the pub- 
lic schools, and the entire scheme of organized charity 
and philanthropy. 

Assimilation is a two-edged sword. There are danger- 
ous tendencies which are creeping in among the people 
ot the city in general, as a result of conditions in these 
districts. There is necessity of thoroughgoing effort on 
the part of the city as a whole if the task of Americaniz- 
ing these new citizens is to be effectually done. 


BIRD, FLOWER AND TREE RECORD. By A. M. 
Blount and R. N. Baldwin. Address R. N. Baldwin, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Price, 20 cents. 
Here is a greatly needed aid in school work in the ob- 

servation of birds, flowers and treees. Its special ad- 

vantage is that it is not too pretentious, that it presents 
information and furnishes blanks for only sixty-six com- 
mon birds; 165 plants that blossom from February to 

June; ninety-two that blossom from July to November, 

and fifty-two trees. These are abundant and are not so 

numerous as to be a burden. 

Secondly, it does not call for the record of many facts, 
but for just enough to give a relish to the children to 
keep an eye out for certain conditions of birds, flowers 
and trees. 

Thirdly, in early places each bird, flower and tree in 
its own family. 

Fourthly. it provides for making the records for three 
years so that the interest froms a habit of observing and 
recording facts about 375 birds, flowers and trees. 

Fifth, there is provision for recording observation 
about 165 birds, flowers and trees, of which no informa- 
tion is given. 

AMERICA IN ITS RELATION TO GREAT EPOCHS OF 
HISTORY. By William Justin Mann. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 

Mr. Mann has made careful study of the leading epochs 
in American history in their relation to the correspond- 
ing world epochs. This study was made primarily for 
the lecture platform, where these themes have been wel- 
come, and their maturity and development into book 
form came from the earnest request of those who became 
interested in them from his platform treatment. 

The four epochs of American history may be denoted 
by the dates 1492, 1620, 1788 and 1850. The first is the 
epoch of the discovery of America, and is also the world 
epoch of the Italian Renaissance. The second is the 
epoch of the settlement of America, and the world epoch 
of the reformation and its resulting conflicts,—the epoch 
of the Christian Renaissance. The third is the epoch of 
the Federal convention and the adoption of our consti- 
tution, and is the world epoch of Revolution and of Illu- 
mination. The fourth is the epoch of nullification, of 
Webster’s seventh of March speech, of the events lead- 
ing up to our Civil war, and is the world epoch of the 
political reconstruction of Europe, and of the general 
adoption of modern methods of thought. 

Mr. Mann’s conception of these relations is attractive 
and his treatment is excellent. It has the warmth and 
glow that come from the platform. 


‘ SANBORN’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. By John King Lord, 


Ph. D.. of Dartmouth. Boston: Benjamin H. San- 
born & Co. §&x12. 
This “atlas of the geography and history of the ancient 
world” is a worthy and important contribution of Amer- 
ican scholarship along a line to which we have been ac- 


customed to look to foreign authors and publishers, 


contenting ourselves too often with an American imprint.. 


America has long been independent in her methods, and 
nowhere more so than in her ideas regarding the rela- 
tion of history to geography, but when it came to the 
means of teaching along this line as applied to the An- 
cient world her teachers have been lacking in facilities 
since they have been forced to use a distinctly classical 
historical atlas. Professor John King Lord has fur- 
nished an atlas of forty maps than cover the physical, 
political and historical geography of the ancient world. 
It requires maps frequently changed to reveal the ever 
shifting political geography which accompanies the ever- 
shifting historical features of important nations in crit- 
ical periods of the world’s history. Dr. Lord has ren- 
dered good service t@ the American school in this modern 
conception of an atlas of the ancient world. 


THE COMING CITY. By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., author 
of “Socialism and Social Reform,” ete. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents, net. 
Postage & cents. 

Dr. Ely does all things well. He knows his field well 
and cultivates it with great care. His devotion to a 
better America, his earnest presentation of plain facts, 
together with his scholastic honesty and literary skill, 
make him an important guide in sociological thought. 
The author shows that more than one-half of our whole 
population will soon be found within the cities. The 
problem of how best to administer their affairs is there- 
fore one of national importance. The spirit of munici- 
pal reform is shown by concrete illustrations and notes. 

The proportionate growth of cities is little short of 
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marvelous. In 1790 only a little more than three per 
cent. of our population were to be found in the cities. 
This has steadily increased until now 33 1-3 per cent., or 
one-third of the population, is urban. If corporate 
towns smaller than 8,000 inhabitants were considered, 
the percentage would be brought up immediately to fifty, 
or one-half. The problem of municipal government, 
therefore, becomes one of vital significance for every 
man, woman and child in the United States, since the 
conduct of our cities will affect not only the dwellers 
therein, but the entire country. 

The present small volume is suggestive rather than ex- 
pository. It confines itself to pointing out tendencies in 
the past and present, and to describing and illustrating 
the progress in the spirit of municipal reform. It is ac- 
companied by notes and illustrative material, and should 
prove helpful to all who desire to bring our urban life 
up to a higher plane. A leading thought brought out is 
that the city should not be run strictly on business lines, 
but rather as a well ordered household, and that the 
mayoralty should be regarded as a profession. 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESSES. By Elmer H. Capen, pres- 
ident of Tufts College. Privately printed. 240 pp. 
Dr. Capen has been an interesting feature of public 

life in Massachusetts for a quarter of a century. As a 

member of the State Board of Education for nearly 

twenty years, as a stalwart Republican, as president of 

a denominational college, as a clear thinker and good 

speaker, he has been called upon to speak on many im- 

portant political, educational, social and religious occa- 

sions, and it is gratifying to his friends, as well as to 
students of public questions, to have a score of the best 
of his addresses in permanent form. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons have recently published “Pit- 
man’s Shorthand Teachers’ Handbook,” which is a work 
of unique character. In view of the growing impor- 
tance of shorthand teaching, and the constant increase 
in the number of teachers, we think the announcemen' 
of this work will be received with considerable interest. 
and as far as we know, it is tne only work of its kind 
published. The work consists of 120 pages, bound in 
cloth, and the price is fifty cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


New York: 
Edited by ™. 


Cassell’s ** New French Dictionary.” 
Appleton & Co. 

“Triumphs of Science” (Youth's Companion Series). 
A. L. Lane. Price, 3) cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Theory of Education In Ptato’a Republic.” By John FE. Adam. 
son, Price, $1.10.—“ Epoch Making Papers in U. 8. History 
Edited by M. 8. Brown. Price, 25 ce: ts, ——* Mediaeval French Liter- 
ature.” Gaston Paris. Price, 40 cents From the Unvary!''¢ 


Price, $1.59. 


Star.” By Ellsworth Laweon. New York: The Macm'ian Company: 
“More Recitationa for Infants.” By Lois Bates. New York 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
“John Pereyfield.” By Hanaford Henderson. Price, $1.50 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ELEMENTS 


ERNEST J. ANDREWS, tan 


Instructor in Science in the Robert A. Waller High School, Chicago 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


H. N. HOWLAND, 
Instructor in Physics in the South Division High School, Chicago. 


Price, $1.10. 


A book which will appeal to a large number of high schools in this 
country for the reason that it contains a smaller amount of higher 
mathematics than has been customary in Physics texts issued within 
the past few years. These text-books, while meeting the needs of the 
jargest and best secondary schools, have been considerably over the 
heads of students in the far more numerous schools where the arrange- 


ment of courses and the time given to Physics forbid specialization 
this subject. The authors have attempted to grade their book to the 
capacity of the average high school, while presenting the subject in a 
thoroughly modern and scholarly way. The book will be particularly 
desirable for those schools where Physics is taken up before the stu- 
dent’s mathematical training is practically completed. 


REAL THINGS NATURE 


A Reading Book of Science for American Boys and Girls 


By EDWIN S. HOLDEN, Sc. D., LL. D., 
Librarian of the United States Military Academy, West Point. 


Price, 65 cents. 


This volume has chapters on Physics — Heat, Light, Electricity, 
etc.—and on Chemistry, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, The Human 
Body, The Races of Mankind. Each chapter is a very brief and very 
clear treatise complete so far as it goes, which emphasizes the methods 
of the subject in hand, and illustrates them by constant reference to 
practical things. | Many simple experiments are suggested, nearly all 
of which the child will wish to try. Particular stress is laid on matters 
that form part of a child’s daily life. His daily experiences are ex- 
plained, so that, for example, the essential principles of the telephone, 
the dynamo, will be understood. The twentieth century child rides to 
school, it may be, on an electric car. He ought not to regard an elec- 


tric-motor as a mysterious piece of benevolent magic. There should 
be some one to explain to him what it is and why it does its work. 
This volume performs the office. It answers the questions that every 
boy asks and stimulates an intelligent curiosity. Its illustrations have 
been chosen from the best sources and each one is accompanied by a 
very full title. Merely to turn to the cuts and to read their titles con- 
stitutes a tolerably complete elementary course of instruction. The 
author of the bok is a teacher of experience, having been successively 
Instructor at the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, Professor in 
the University of Wisconsin, President of the University of California, 
and Director of the Lick Observatory. 


BOOHS FOR TEACHERS 


INTEREST AND EDUCATION 


The Doctrine of Interest and Its Concrete Application 
By CHARLES De&GARMO 
Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents. 


This little book contains so many practical and suggestive thoughts that 
it cannot fail to be a source of great help to the progressive teacher. It 
treats of the doctrine of interest in its various phases, applying it to the 
matter and methods of education. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


In the Elementary and the Secondary School 


By PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Price, $1.00, net; postage, 12 cents. 


This volume is the latest addition to the Teachers’ Professional Library. 
The book devotes special attention to the work of the elementary school, 
and aims to invest school work in English with the literary quality and at- 
tractiveness that must belong to it, if it is to be, as it ought, the most power- 
ful school agency for the refinement of manners, the enrichment of enter- 
course, and the enobling of character. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD 
Based on the Principles of Herbart 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Pu. D. 


(New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) 
Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents. 


In this book is contained a full discussion of the prominent ideas of mod- 
ern education, such as the moral aim, the relative value of studies, appercep- 
tion, interest, correlation, and inductive methods. 


THE METHOD OF RECITATION 


By C. A. McMURRY, Pu. D., anp F. M. MCMURRY, Pu. D. 
(New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) 
Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents. 


This gives a full treatment of the essential steps of recitation method, 
with two chapters of complete illustrations from different studies. The book 
is designed as a practical application of principles to daily recitation work, 
and should be directly helpful to teachers. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF COMPLETE 
ENGLISH CLASSICS IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Pu. D. 
Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 9 cents. 


‘This isa comprehensive discussion of the value of the best literature in 
schools, the choice of stories, poems, and longer masterpieces to meet the 
needs of different ages in school and a full treatment of the methods of 
teaching them in classes. A large and choice list of books arranged by 
grades forms the last chapter. 


Nearly Ready 


SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING AND 
ORAL WORK WITH STORIES 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Pu. D. 


The relation of the oral story work to the early exercises in primary read- 


ing is explained in full. A discussion of oral methods in primary grades is 
given and a detailed chapter on primary exercises in reading. 


THE 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


March 26-28: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomington. 

March 27-28: Northern Minnesota Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Cloud. 

April: Northeast Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City. 

April Northern Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus. 

April 1-3: Central Nebraska Educational 
Association, Grand Island. 

April 3-4: Northwest Ohio Superinten- 
dents and Teachers’ Round Table Asso- 
ciation, Defiance. 

April 2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, E. St. Louis. 

April 3-4: Northern Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chicago. 

April 2-4: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buriington. 

April 3-4: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. 

April 8-10: Alabama State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Montgomery. 
April 9, 10, 11: Southern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Vincennes. <A. E. 

Humke, executive committee. 

April 10-11: Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. 

April 14-17: International Kindergarten 
Association, Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 14-16: Provincial Educational Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. 

Avril 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

April 16-18: Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association; Walla Walla, Wash. 

April 23-24: Southern Educational Con- 
ference, Richmond, Va. 

April 25: New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. W. A. Wet- 
zel, Trenton, president. 

April 28-May 1: Florida’State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Ocala. 

June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPTON. The fifteenth an- 
nual reunion and banquet of the New 
Hampton association of teachers and 
students was held at hotel Vendome, Bos- 


ton, March 12. It was the largest gather- 
ing of the association ever held, taere 
being nearly 150 present, among them 
two from the class that was graduated in ’53. 

A business meeting was held at 6.30 
and the following ofmcers chosen: A. B. 
Worthing, president; Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall, Professor W. E. C. Rich, Hon. N. 
J. Bachelder, vice-presidents; W. C. 
Whitcher, secretary and treasurer; E. W. 
Knight, O. P. Johnson, Miss Marion L. 
Leavitt, Miss Dora L. Berry, executive 
committee. 

The banquet was served at 7. Profes- 
sor Joseph W. Chadwick, past president, 
was in charge of the postprandial exer- 
cises and introduced the speakers, who 
included Governor Nahum J. Bachelder 
of New Hampshire, Congressman Samuel 
W. McCall, Winslow T. Perkins, superin- 
tendent of the Eastern division of the 
Boston & Maine railroad; Mrs. Julia K. 
Dyer, Frances Stewart Mosher, A. M., 
and Frank W. Preston, A. M., principal 
of New Hampton Institute. Music was 
furnished by an orchestra. 

HANOVER. The tentative program 
of the one hundred and thirty-fourth 
commencement of Dartmouth college has 
been given out. College hall is to be the 
headquarters of the alumni, the club’s 
rooms being ample for all social uses. 
If any class prefers to have its headquar- 
ters in some one of the dormitories or 
recitation halls, arrangements can be 
made to that effect. Class suppers will 
be provided at the College club if reason- 
able notice is given. 

If College hall is not adequate for the 
accommodation of the alumni, rooms will 
be provided in the Sanborn house or in 
some one of the dormitories. 

The Hanover inn, under charge of Ar- 
thur P. Fairfield of the class of 190, will 
be open this year and Henry N. Teague 
of the class of 1900 is in charge of the 
college commons. The program:— 

Saturday, June 20—8 P. M., speaking in 
the college church for the Rollins prizes 
and the Barge gold medal. 

Sunday, June 21—10.30 A. M., bacca- 
laureate sermon by the president of the 
college: 8 P. M., address before the Y. M. 
(. A. by the Rey. Francis E. Clark, presi- 
dent of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

Monday, June 22—2.30 P. M., class day 
exercises; 8, concert by the Glee and Man- 
dolin clubs; 10, promenade concert in col- 
lege yard. 

Tuesday, June 23—9 A. M., meeting of 
the Phi Beta Kappa society; 10.30, public 
meeting of the Alumni Association; ad- 
dress by Captain Alfred T. Mahan of the 
United States navy; 2 P. M., annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni association; 5, reunion 
of the Greek letter fraternities; 8, dram- 
atic club; 9.30 to 11, president’s reception 
in College hall. 

Wednesday, June 24—9 A. M., prayers 
in Rollins chapel; 9.30, procession forms 
in college yard for commencement exer- 
cises in College church; 12.30 P. M., 
lunch in College hall. Dr. Hildreth will 
preside, and alumni and friends of the 
college will speak; 9 P. M., commence- 
ment ball. 

On March 9 an address on “The Rela- 
tion of the Secondary School to Culture’ 
was given before the Schoo!masters’ club 
by Dr. D. W. Abercrombie, principal of 
Worcester Academy. 

EXETER. The seventh annual contest 
for the Abner L. Merrill prizes in compo- 
sition and declamation by the pupils of 
the Exeter high school was held in the 
town hall March 12 before an exceed- 
ingly large and appreciative audience. 
The result of the contest was as fol- 
lows:— 

Composition—First prize, 
York; second, Ray E. Wadleigh; 
H. Edward Batchelder. 

Declamation—lirst prize, 
Tuck; second, Fred G. 
third, William N. Lysitt. 

The committee was composed of Prin- 
cipal H. P. Amen, Principal G. N. Cross, 
Dr. Emery Soule, Professor J. A. Tuffs 
and the Rev. W. L. Anderson. 


Daniel C. 
third, 


Joseph W. 
Winnewisser; 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Forty-six per cent of the teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools of Massachu- 
setts last year were trained in normal 
schools. In cther words, 6,489 of the 13,- 
905 teachers had been specially trained 
for the work’ in which they were engaged. 
This state has always provided liberally 
for the normal work, and the results wil! 
continue to prove highly beneficial to the 
Commonwealth. Unlike the common 
schools, the normal schools are run by 
the state. Last year’s attendance in these 
schools, according to the report of the 
State Board of Education, was the largest 
on record (1684), while the number ad- 
mitted this year is greater, with one ex- 
ception, than in any former year. With 
the exception of the institution at Bridge- 
water little attempt is being made to train 
teachers for the high schools. The board 
recommends that this policy be continued, 
as at Bridgewater the classes are suffi- 
ciently large to awaken interest, the tra- 
ditions of the school are favorable, and 
there is at hand a_ body of teachers 
trained in this grade of work. 

The average instruction in the norma! 
schools of Massachusetts is more profes- 
sional and effective than in any other 
state, while our buildings and practicve 
schools are in all respects superior. In 
excellence of equipment, in instruction, in 
the mature grasp of the whole question, 
in the training offered to pupil teachers, 
it is a conservative judgment to say that 
Massachusetts leads. However, the work 
is not complete; the best has not been 
done or even conceived. No other work 
can be more important than the training 
of teachers; but for success therein there 
must be not only an earnest use of all we 
bave now, but ‘an earnest discontent,” 
which will constantly urge to better 
work 

BOSTON. The Women’s Educational 
and Industrial union announces two so- 
ciological lectures: “The Present Day 
Attitude toward Social Problems,’ Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, 
Monday, March 23, 3 P. M.; “The Ethi-s 
of Social Reconstruction,’’ Edward How- 
ard Griggs, Monday, April 13, 3 P. M.; at 
the New Century building, No. 177 Hunt- 
ington avenue, Boston, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD. Charles Barrows, who 
died in Springfield March 8, was the best 
known of the old-time school teachers in 
that vicinity. Mr. Barrows had not been 
actively engaged in teaching for a con- 
siderable number of years, having retired 
in June, 1885. He went to Springfield in 
1839, and took charge of the old State 
street school. In 1840 he took charge of 
the Union street school, and remained in 
charge of that school and the Oak street 
school, which is now known as the Bar- 
rows school, until June, 1885. It is said 
that in forty-two years of the forty-four 
he taught he did not lose one day from 
his duties and in the whole time was ab- 
sent only two weeks. Mr. Barrows was 
born in Mansfield, Conn, December 19, 
1813. When eighteen years old he began 
to teach~-a district school in Wales, and 
‘afterward taught at North Coventry, 
Wethersfield, Conn., and in West Spring- 
field. 

NEWTON. The school committee has 
unanimously voted that the legislation 
asked to give to the mayor of the city of 
Newton a veto power over the appropria- 
tions of the school board is unwise, un- 
necessary, and inexpedient. They have 
also requested the board of aldermen to 
appropriate $2,075 to furnish the equip- 
ment for science department of the high 
school. 

CAMBRIDGE. Mrs. John Markoe of 
Philadelphia has given $5,000 to Harvard 
University for the establishment of a 
scholarship in memory of her son, James 
Markoe, a member of the class of 1889, 
who recently lost his life while attempt- 
ing to save others in a runaway accident. 
The scholarship will bear the name of 
Markoe. The university also has received 
a gift of $3,000 from Misses Agathe and 
Marianne Schurz of New York, to estab- 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention. as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression .dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 
nesses reaniting from excessive brain work. nervonsatrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PuosrniTes is an essen- 
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lish the Herbert Schurz memorial fund, 
the income of which is to be used to de- 
fray the cost of caring for needy students 
at the Stillman infirmary. The gift is in 
memory of Herbert Schurz. of the class 
of 1897. 


The’ thirty-sixth annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Association 
of classical and high school teachers 


will be held in Cambridge, in the Lafin 
high school building, Saturday, May 2, 
1903, at 9.30 A. M. 

Professor William M. Davis of Harvard 
T'niversity is to start April 18 on a scien- 
tific expedition to the far East and will 
be absent for five or six months. He will 
proceed first to Paris, and then take the 
Continental express to Constantinople. ~ 
Thence he will cross the Black sea to 
Batoum and from there travel through 
the Caucasus by train to Baku, on the 
Caspian, and sail over that sea to Turk- 
estan, where the investigations into the 
conditions of the early man are to be 
made by a group of European and Amer- 
ican scientists. Professor Davis will 
serve as the geologist of the party, of 
which Professor Pampelly of Newport, R. 
I., is also to be a member. 


NORTH ADAMS. It has been 
decided that the janitors of school 
buildings shall have visiting days, 


as well as the teachers, so they can visit 
each other’s boiler-rooms and learn how 
to tend fire and perform such other du- 
ties as come to them to the best advan- 
tage. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. A _ decided step for- 
ward in the cause of secondary education 
was made in Providence last week by the 
organization of tne Brown University 
Teachers’ Association, with Dr. John 
Tetlow of Boston as president, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Peck and Professor Winslow Up- 
ton of Providence as vice-presidents, and 
William Learned as secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The association welcomes all persons 
holding degrees from Brown and all per- 
sons engaged in teaching in schools, pre- 
paratory to Brown. The ablest paper 
was given by Principal Edward H. Smiley 
of the Hartford high school, upon the 
“School View of College Certificate.” 
Among the other speakers were Professor 
Winslow Upton of Brown, Dean Ellen F. 
Pendleton of Wellesley, Dr. William T. 
Peck and Principal Charles E. Dennis of 
Providence. 

Annual Brown alumni dinner was given 
at the Trocadero, March 11. 

WOONSOCKET. Brown Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Woonsocket held its annuai 
dinner at St. James, March 9. 

President Faunce of the university gave 
the address of the evening, followed by 
Colonel Anthony Dyer. 

March 10 Dean Emery Crosby of Brown 
addressed the Woonsocket Teachers’ As- 
sociation in a most acceptable manner on 
“Travels in Greece.” 

The Reciprocity meeting between the 
Fortnight club of Woonsocket and the 
Alden of Franklin has been postponed. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 


OBERLIN. Several new courses of 
study are to be offered at thecollege next 
vear: A new two-hour course in the his- 
torical and philosophical study of the 
Christian religion given by President 
King and Professor Bosworth, required 
of all seniors; a two-hour course in elec- 
tive English composition conducted by 
Miss Barrows during the second semes- 
ter; and a three-hour course in political 
science by Professor Hall. 

Thus far 1,443 students have been en- 
rolled, which is but a partial list, while 
the sum total of the enrollment last year 
was 1,382. 


THE TEMPLE EUROPEAN TOURS. 

It is a pleasure to speak with confidence 
of European tours such as Rev. and Mrs. 
L. D. Temple of Flemington, N. J., organ- 
ize and conduct. They have the advan- 
tage of good business management, of 
first-class experience, and of both a man 
and a woman in arranging and conduct- 
ing the tours. This promises to be by far 
the greatest year for European business 
on record, and it is said that attention to 
American tourists will be greater than 
ever before, that all conditions will be 
decidedly improved. 

Mr. and Mrs. Temple have built up 
their business by doing as much as others 
do in all respects and in addition, provid- 
ing in an especial and delightful way one’s 
expenses when he does not remain with 
them at certain points. Indeed, from 
first to last the Temple tours make one 
feel the management is for the tourist 
and not the tourist for the management, 
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Midsummer Ocean Voyage and Tropical Holida 
FOR TEACHERS 
To Jamaica, the Gem of the West Indies. 


A summer trip to Jamaica is an experi- 
ence full of pleasure and interest. There 
is none of the monotony, nor half the 
cost of an exeursion to Europe, yet it is 
a voyage to a foreign land, things rare, 
curious, and beautiful greet the eye and 
delight the senses every hour. On board 
one of the staunch “Admiral” steamers, 
as you sail out of historic Massachusetts 
pay, Nantasket beach, Minot’s leige 
fan.ous. lighthouse, classic Plymouth 
Rock, and the great, curved arm of Cape 
Cod. and its powerful Highland Light, 
disappear on the right, while the great 
steamer is heading easterly for the Guif 
stream. When reached, a little puff of 
smoky vapor, resting on each wave, 
shows the effect of the warm southern 
current striking the colder air of - the 
north. The air gradually growing 
warmer, wraps are discarded. The 
ocean, a dark green at the north, becomes 
a beautiful blue, edged with a delicate 
shading of coral and turquoise, strange 
sea weeds and grasses float by (the same 
that the sailors with Columbus were s9 
puzzled about), flying fish and sea gulls 
rise in the air. Palm bordered islands 
loom in sight, first San Salvador, then 
Watling’s Island, finally the rocky, al- 
most barren hills of Cape Maysi, the: 
easternmost point cf Cuba. At night ‘‘The 
Southern Cross” biazes in the sky, the 
moon and stars are radiant with a bright- 
ness and nearness never seen .n Northern 
skies. At last Jamaica appears like a 
dark cloud in the distance, growing more 
distinct as we approach, until its lofty 
mountains, towering toward the sky, take 
form and outline, and we see before us a 
country, apparently as wild and rugged 
as Switzerland, yet from top of moun- 
tain peak to the white sandy beaches is 
spread a varigated carpet of soft, fresh, 
blooming tropical foliage. On landing 
come strange, novel, pleasing sights and 
sensations on every hand, till you exclaim, 
“What a country! what a_ people.” 
Seated in comfortable rocking chairs on 
the broad verandas of the elegant hotel 
Titchfield, the bay and harbor of Port An- 
fonio become a “dream of fairy land.” 
Such flowers, ferns, grasses, and trees 
laden with luseious fruits, and all of such 
sorgeous, brilliant, almost riotous color- 
ing. Ella Wheeler Wilcox writing from 
the Hotel Titchfield says: “It seems as if 
nature had thrown prudence to the 
Winds, and dressed herself in gypsy 
sorgeousness.” But this is only the b2- 
sinning; with every drive, ramble, or ex- 
cursion, the interest increases. The 
lover of nature finds wild and beautiful 
scenery in every part of the island, a 
wonderful realm for the photographer, 
the artist, or the poet. Bryan Edwards 
Says: “The entire island is abundantly 
watered, every valley has its rivulet, and 
every hill its caseade. Lofty hills and 
imposing eliffs characterize one side of 
its majestic mountain range, and exten- 


Country 


sive landscapes of vale and _ broad 
meadow lands (its verdure vying with 
the emerald green fields of Ireland) are 
distinctive of the other.’”’ The coast line 
is quite 550 miles, frequently indented 
with beautiful bays and harbors, lined 
with clean, smooth, white sandy beaches, 
tempting the visitor to plunge into the 
warm, crystal waters of the ocean. Sea 
bathing is one of the most delightful ex- 
periences of a vacation in Jamaica. 

The island is intersected in all direc- 
tions, connecting every town, village, and 
plantation, with an admirable system of 
smooth, macadamized roads, permitting 
riding, driving and cycling to your heart’s 
content. There is a railroad from Port 
Antonio to Kingston (the capital), and 
from Kingston to Montego bay, near the 
western end of the island. Good board 
can be procured at the several large well- 
kept hotels or in many of the clean, com- 
fortable English boarding or lodging 
houses in every town or village at rates 
from $8 to $21 per week. 


HISTORICAL. 


Jamaica (called by the original Caribs 
Xaymaca) was discovered May, 1494, by 


Road. 


Columbus on his second trip to the new 
world. It remained a Spanish possession 
until 1670, when it was ceded to England. 
During this time, the Spanish imported 
from Africa thousands of negroes, and 
worked them as slaves—and who were 
liberated from bondage not long after the 
English possession. As freemen the 
negroes proved unprofitable and unre- 
liable workers. The English then im- 
ported (under five-year contracts) many 
thousand coolies from India to work the 
extensive plantations. There is a total 
population of over 700,000, and of nearly 
every shade of coloring that a mixture of 
the human race can produce. Not more 
than ten to fifteen per cent. of the popu- 
lation are full-blooded whites. Yet the 
natives are a cheerful, contented, honest, 
happy-go-lucky 
able for their extreme politeness to 
strangers. During the Spanish occupa- 
tion, the harbors of Port Royal and Dry 
Harbor were famous resorts for all the 
pirates, buccaneers, and rascals that 
roamed and pillaged the high seas, and 
the “Spanish main.” 

Port Royal was celebrated as the rich- 
est and most licentious spot on earth. 


crowd, specially notice- 


It was shaken by an earthquake June 17, 
1692, and in an instant submerged into 
the Caribbean sea. The city stood on a 
point at the entrance to the harbor of 
Kingston. When the harbor is quiet, the 
wails of the buildings, churches, etc., can 
be clearly seen in the clear waters, sixty 
or more feet below the surface. 


CLIMATIC AND GEOGRAPHICAL, 


A northern person might doubt chat an 
island so near the equator, with all the 
features of the tropics, could possess, the 
year around, a mild, healthful, salubrious 
climate, with the thermometer never 
lower than 70 degrees or higher than 88 
degrees. But such a climate does exist 
in Jamaica, and perhaps nowhere else in 
the world, and from natural causes. It 
lies in the Caribbean sea, ninety miles 
south of Cuba, directly in the course of 
‘the Gulf stream,’ and is also geographi- 
cally situated right in the track of the 
mysterious and wonderful Trade Winds, 
which are blowing half the year steadily 
from the northeast, and the other half 
from the southwest, keeping constantly a 
gentle breeze of cool, delicious air in 
motion. The immense height of its 
mountain peaks (Blue mountain being 
enearly 8,000 -feet high) also seem to 
largely modify its climate. The island is 
144 miles long and about fifty miles wide, 
and is strangely free from venomous rep- 
tiles, mosquitoes, frogs, fevers, flies, or 
any of the usual annoyances of tropical 
countries. There is no blazing enervat- 
ing heat by day and always cool sleep- 
laden nights. There is not a more de- 
lightful summer resting place; its balmy 
air is a soothing, nerve and mind resting 
tonic. Just the place to go to and put 
all care and worry behind you. The 
quiet, easy, five days’ sea voyage each 
way will prove one of the most delightful 
experiences of your life. The United 
Fruit Co.’s staunch and elegant “Ad- 
miral’’ steamers will leave Boston (only) 
every Wednesday and Friday, from May 
1 till October 1, tickets for round trip in- 
cluding meals and berths (on steamer) 
$60; good to October 1, 1903. 

Teachers, members ‘of the National 
Educational Association, or any one 
wishing to enjoy this unusually interest- 
ing vacation, can secure berths, or pro- 
cure detailed information from the regu- 
lar railroad or steamship agencies, as 
nearly all of these agencies are also 
agents for the “Admiral” steamers. The 
company will be pleased to send you 
their illustrated book, ‘‘Tropical Holi- 
day,’ which contains a complete map of 
the island, also lists and rates of the 
hotels, boarding houses, railroads, car- 
riages, and the itineraries, and details for 
several interesting island trips. To se- 
cure best berths, and first sailings, an 
early application is suggested. Write 


THE UNITED FRUIT: COMPANY, 


Passenger Dept., 


Long Wharf, . . 


. Boston, Mass. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The resignation of Dean Francis Way- 
land, LL. D., of the law school at Yale, 
was accepted March 9, and he was ap- 
pointed professor emeritus, a special com- 
mittee being appointed to draw up resolu- 
tions regarding his thirty years of ser- 
vice. 

Professor Guy S. Callender, a graduate 
of Oberlin and Harvard, now professor 
in Bowdoin College, was elected professor 
of political economy in the Sheffield 
scientific school and a member of its 
governing board, in place of Professor 
Henry W. Farnam. 

Joseph Farrell, Ph. D., of the United 
States Geological Survey in Washington, 
was elected assistant professor of geol- 
ogy, and Charles Cameron Clarke, in- 
structor in French in the Sheffield scien- 
tific school an assistant professor. 

Hon. Andrew D. White was named as 
Dodge lecturer on “The Responsibilities 
of Citizenship,” Sir Frederick Pollock as 
Storrs lecturer in the law school, and the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott as Lyman Beecher 
lecturer of Yale College. 

Dr. William G. Anderson was ap- 
pointed director of the Yale gymnasium, 
and George N. Perry, formerly of the 
Harlem Library and the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary of New York, assistant in 
the university library. 

Announcements are made of the estab- 
lishment of a course in insurance at Yale 
College, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Hon. Andrew D. 
White, Professors Brush and Weir, and 
Grosvenor Atterbury and Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., to pass on memorials for the 
new bi-centennial buildings. 

One and possibly two professors of the 
Harvard law school have been selected 
for important positions in the royal court 
of Siam. One of the positions is that of 
legal adviser to the king, a place of great 
inflnence and responsibility. The man who 
is named for the position is Professor 
Edward Henry Strobel, Bemis professor 
of international law. The name of the 
other man cannot as yet be announced. 
Final action in regard to Professor Stro- 
bel is yet pending. If Professor Strobel. 
takes the place he will not sever his con- 
nection with the Harvard law school, but 
will go to Siam on leave of absence. 

Among the names signed to the series 
of petitions calling for an investigation 
into conditions in the Philippines, pre- 
sented to the Senate during the past 
month by Senator Hoar, are the name3 
of fifty-seven presidents of colleges and 
four hundred professors. An examina- 
tion of this list of professors shows the 
following representation from forty-two 
different educational institutions: — 

Stanford University, California, 47; 
Amherst College, Massachusetts, 29; Hor- 
vard University, Massachusetts, 26: Col- 
umbia University, New York, 22: Tufts 
College, Massachusetts, 22: Smith Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, 22: University of 
Wisconsin. 18; Cornell University, New 
York, 17; University of Chicago, 17: Yale 
University, Connecticut, 16: Princeton 
Tiniversity, New Jersey, 15; Washington 
University, Missouri, 14; University 
of Michigan, 12; Northwestern 
Tiniversity, Illinois, 9; University of 
Pennsylvania, 9; Oberlin College, Ohio, 
8; Johns Hopkins University, Maryland, 
7; University of Indiana, 7; University of 
California. 7; University of Illinois. 7: 
Pratt Institute, New York, 6: Tulane Uni- 
versity. Louisiana, 5; Syracuse University 
New York, 5: Ohio State University, 5; 
Wesleyan University. Connecticut, 6; 
Western Reserve Universitv, Ohio 5; 
Brown University, Rhode Island, 4: Uni- 
versitv of New York, 4: Lehigh Univer- 
sitv, Pennsvivania. 3; Haverford College, 
Pennsvivania, 3: Williams College, Mass- 
achnusetts, 3: Dartmouth Collece, New 
Hampshire, 2: Vanderbilt University, 
Tennessee. 2; Bryn Mawr College, Penn- 
svivania, 2; Central University, Iowa, 2: 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 1; 
Franklin and Marshall College, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1: Wooster Universitv, Ohio, 1; 
Albany Medical College, New York, 1; 
Ethical Schools, New York. 2: Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 1: Bates 
College. Maine, 1. 

The Columbia School of Physicians and 
Surgeons is planning a reorganization of 
its courses, to go into effect next fall. 
The main features are the doing awav 
with the system of outside tvtcer'ng and 
the substitution of a larger teaching force 
for more thorough classroom work. 

The trustees of Johns Hopkins will soon 
begin to plan the development of Home- 
wood, the new 160-acre site of the univer- 
sity. A committee will make a tour of 
observation among other universities 


Are Soiled School Books Opiected to by the Parents or Members 


of School Boards, when you transfer 


them at the beginning of the new term 


Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 


They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 
Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 


Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 


when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— ; 
Use HoiprEn’s TRANSPARENT Paper immediately. 


It stops the damage at once ! 


If Loosened Leaves annoy you,— 


Samples free on request. 


Use Houpen’s Se.r-Binpers. 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly / 


Twenty years’ dealings with Free Text-Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving these articles make the books last longer. 
A steady Annual Growth of Business. 
“The Holden System for P eserving Books’’ adopted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


preparatory to actual discussion of the 
matter. 

At the twenty-seventh anniversary of 
the founding of Johns Hopkins University 
doctoral degrees were conferred upon F. 
H. Getman, University of Virginia; B. L. 
Miller, A. B., University of Kansas, 189/; 
H. N. Sanders, A. B., Trinity University, 
Toronto, 1894; and D. N. Shoemaker, S. 
B., Earlham College, 1895. Dr. Getman 
will begin, next September, a physical- 
chemical investigation under a recent 
grant from the Carnegie Institute, and 
Dr. Miller will go to the Bahamas in June 
as assistant geologist to the survey being 
organized by the Geographical Society of 
Baltimore. 


Professor Ernest Fox Nichols, D. Sc., 
has resigned the Wilder professorship of 
physics in Dartmouth College to go to 
Columbia University. Professor Nichols 
ranks as one of Dartmouth’s ablest pro- 
fessors. He received the M. S. degree 
from Cornell University in 1893 and the 
D. Se. degree from the same institution 
in 1897. He has studied extensively in 
Berlin, Germany, and was professor at 
Colgate University before accepting his 
present position in 1898. 


There are in Japan twenty-eigut natives 
of the country who have been students at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and sev- 
eral of them have recently met in Tokio 
and formed an alumni association. 


Announcement was made March 6 of a 
scheme for the pensioning of Cornell Uni- 
versity professors, who, in accordance 
with the rule adopted by the board of 
trustees last fall, will be retired after at- 
taining the age of seventy years. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
has been given the university for this 
purpose, and this amount will be placed 
at compound interest until 1914, when it 
will amount to $250,000. Each professor 
retired will receive an annual pension of 
$1,500, three-fourths of which will be paid 
from the pension fund and one-fourth of 
which will be contributed by the profes-ors. 

It is expected, however, that professors 
who reach the age limit before 1914 will 
also receive the benefits of the scheme. 


The faculty list at Oberlin College in- 
cludes some new names. C. W. Balke 
and R. L. Baird are graduates of the 
class of ’02, Oberlin College, and have 
been taking special studies elsewhere 
since graduation. Frederick A. Bushee, 
Ph. D., comes to Oberlin from Clark Uni- 
versity to take courses in Economics. At 
Clark he is now instructor in Economics 
and History. 

Many students of Cornell University 
who live in New York and vicinity, and 
who have left Ithaca because of the ty- 
phoid epidemic there, have applied to the 
authorities of Columbia University for an 
opportunity to keep up with their work 
during their enforced absence from Ith- 
aca. President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia has requested the vario-s 
committees in charge of the admission of 
students to extend every courtesy and 
consideration to these applicants. He has 
directed that these Cornell students be 
treated as guests of the university, and 
that they should be given every facility 
to carry on their studies. Some twenty- 
five of the Cornell students have already 
taken advantage of this offer of President 
Butler, 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION—ANNUAL MEETING. 


Program of the tenth annual meeting 
of the International nxindergarten Union, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 15, 16, 17, 1903. 

Headquarters, Hotel Schenley, Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam, president. 

Tuesday afternoon, April 14, 2 o’clock, 
Carnegie lecture room. Conference of 
training teachers anu supervisors. Chair- 
man, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 
Topic, “Curriculum and Methods of the 
Training Schools.” Papers, Miss Nina 
C. Vandewalker, Normal school, Milwau- 
kee, Miss Geraldine Owrady, Teachers’ 
College, New York, followed by an open 
discussion. 

Wednesday morning, Apel 15, 10 
o’clock, Carnegie Music hall. Reports of 
delegates, reading of foreign letters, ap- 
pointment of committees. 

Wednesday afternoon. Excursions to 
be announced by the Local Committee. 

Wednesday “evening, 8 o’clock, Carnegie 
Music hall. Addresses of welcome from 
chairman of local committees and Ur. N. 
C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania. Response by the 
president of the International Kindergar- 
ten Union. Address, “The Relation of 
the Kindergarten to Civilization,’ Dr. 
William T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education. Informal re- 
ception, Carnegie art gallery. 

Thursday morning, April 16, 10 o’c’ock. 
Carnegie lecture room. Round Table on 
supervision of Kindergartens. Chair- 
man, Miss Mary McCulloch, St. Louis, 
Topics, “‘Practical Problems of tne Kin- 
dergarten,” “One Session versus Two 
Session Kindergartens,” “Kindergarten 
Supplies,” ‘Kindergarten Promotions,” 
“Construction and Equipment of Kinder- 
garten Rooms,” ete. Speakers to be an- 
nounced. 

Thursdav morning, 10 o’clock, Carnegie 
Music hall. Round Table. 
Miss Caroline T. Haven, New York city. 
Topic, Plans of Wor from the Stand- 
point of (1) The Training Teacher—Dis- 
mnssion to be opened by Miss Mary B. 
Page, Chicago. (2) The Supervisor—Dis- 
enssion to be opened by Miss Jenny B. 
Merrill, New York. (3) The Kinder- 
gartner—Speaker to be announced. Gen- 
eral discussion. 

Thursday afternoon, 2 o'clock. Carnezvie 
Music hall. ‘‘Some Phases in the Evolu- 
tion of the Gifts,” Elizabeth Harrison. 

Thursday evening, 8 o’clock, Carnegie 
Music hall. Parents’ conferenc>. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Boston. 
Address, “Moral Problems of Childhood,” 
Dr. George F. Vincent, University of 
Chicago. Address, “The Place of Liter- 
ature’in Child Life,” Mrs. Gudrun Thorne 
Thompson, School of Education, Chicago. 

Friday morning, April 17, 9.30 o’clock, 
Carnegie lecture room. Business meet- 
ine. Discvussfon of amendments to con- 
stitytion, election of officers, etc. 

Friday afternoon, 2 o’clock, Carnegie 
Music hall. Art section. Chairman, Miss 
Caroline Cronise. “The Manual Arts in 
the Elementary School,” Dr. James P. 
Haney, director of manual training, Man- 
hattan. New York; “Principles of Comno- 
sition and their Application in Art,” Ar- 
thur W. Dow, instructor in Art, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, New York. 


Chairman, - 


The Pittsburgh and Allegheny Free 
Kindergarten Association and kindergar- 
ners of the two cities extend a cordial in- 
vitation to the members and frients of 
the International Kindergarten union for 
the meeting April 14-17. 

Railroad tickets may be purchased on 
the certificate plan from nearly all points 
north, south, east and west, enabling 
holder to make return trip at reduced 
rates. Further announcement will be 
made later. For additional information 
as to fares, hotels, rooms and board, or 
any and all inquiries, address Miss 
Georgia Allison, No. 3,439 Fifth avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The same will be re- 
ferred to proper committee and answered 
at once. 

In order that there may be ample time 
and freedom for discussion, the confer- 
ence of training teachers will be held on 
April 14, the day before the opening of 
the general session. 

The meeting will be open to all super- 
visors and to training school teachers. 

In connection with the discussion of the 
topics named, there will be opportunity 
to present suggestions and’ plans for im- 
proving the standards of training work 
in accordance with the resolution offered 
by Mrs. Page at the Boston meeting. See 
report of ninth annual conference, pages 
104 and 105. 

The social arrangements being far from 
complete at the time this advance pro- 
gram is issued, the local committee re- 
quests members of the International Kin- 
dergarten union to look for final arrange- 
ments in the pages of the Kindergarten 
Magazine and Review. Notices of the 
same will be mailed later. 

In order that proper arrangements may 
be made, the local committee urges that 
each person who expects to be present at 
any of the meetings of the International 
Kindergarten union will notify, as early 
as possible, the corresponding secretary 
of the local committee, Miss Georgia Alli- 
son, 3439 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fanniebelle Curtis, corresponding sec- 
retary and treasurer International Kin- 
dergarten union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIRECTORY OF PLACES OF MEETING. 

Schenley Hotel, (headquarters) is di- 
rectly opposite Carnegie Institute, the 
place where all meetings will be held. 
These buildings are located in the East 
End, about fifteen minutes ride from the 
city. 

All Forbes street and Fifth avenue cars 
going to East End pass these places. 

Other hotels, located in the center of 
the city, which will furnish good accom- 
modation to guests are: Hotel Duquesne, 
Hotel Henry, Hotel Lincoln, Hotel An- 
derson, Seventh avenue and Monongahela 
House. 

If guests stopping at Schenley hotel 
will give their baggage checks to Schen- 
ley hotel porter, baggage will be delivered 
promptly. 

Guests being entertained in East End 
will check baggage to East Liberty sta- 
tion, Pennsylvania railroad. 

Directories of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny kindergartens, and all information 
not yet announced, can be secured at 
headquarters during the week of ..ve con- 
vention. 

The Pittsburgh and Allegheny kinder- 
gartens will be open to visitors. 

The Kindergarten College, No, 3439 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. . 

ore Reecitations tor Infants Bates Longmans, Green, & Co., N, AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
By the Philippines Driscoll The Abbey Press. _ Colo.—Send immediately grade teacher as described at Cincinnati, salary sixty-five a month 
A ssell’s New French Dictionary — D. Appleton & Co., N; Y. 1.50 pt. J. S. McClung, March 2, 143. : 
Forbes “ “6 “ Long Distance Telephone.—Will you take fourth grade, Pueblo, Colorado, sixty-five a month? All 
triumphs of Lane (Ed.) Ginn & Co., Boston. | right; start immediately.—To Fanny Frame, Belleville, N. Y., March 3. 

ne Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic. ..... +» Adamson The MacMillan Company, N. Y. 1.10 Telegram.—Fanny Frame, Oswego graduate, experience, fine character, starts to-morrow.—To Mr. 
ch. Making Papers in U. 8. History....... Brown (Ed.) “ ¥ | McClung, March 2 

M Ne “ “ “ “ onneaut, Ohio.—Telegram,—Miss Felldin resigned, death in Can you recommend exper- 
From Of “ “ “ “ 1.10 | ‘enced teacher, Latin and History, begin at once.—Supé. 7. Northrup, March 5, 1903. 
El oe on a Farm at Work and Play... American Book Company, N.Y. 45 Telegram.—Can send college graduate. Experience. Particulars mailed.—To Mr. Northrup, March 5. 
All the Year 1.0 Telegram.—Teacher will arrive at four thirty-three Sunday afternoon.—7o Mr. Northrup, March 7. 
Thelen sie Hive BOWIE. Bennett McClure, Phillips & Co., — THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

‘and Buxvon E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 3.50 MERICAN ::: TEAC r4 E RS’ AG E N CY 
Cor espondeno eof the Colonial Governors of R.1.. Kimball (Ed.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5.10 for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
A and the Organiam of the Binpire Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Romance Of TO-MAY orm ubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 9 venue 

Freeman Harper Brothers, N. | | be ratt eachers gency 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


he 


T 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


OF BOSTON, 
120 Boylston St. 


Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


from Kind rten to University, includi ial teach a isors. School 
work from | aearch of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 
Fifth avenue, five minutes’ walk from AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


headquarters and Carnegie Institute, will 
be open to visitors of the union during 
the entire session. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


--The April Delineator presents the 
usual up-to-date display of fashions and 
a delightful collection of diterary fea- 


tures. In fiction there are two fine short 
stories: “A Heathen Virtue,” a tale of Vir- 
ginia in Colonial days; and ‘‘The Shoot- 
up at Laramie Camp.” In “Thyra Var- 
rick,’ Mrs. Barr’s powerful story, the in- 
terest is splendidly sustained, although the 
end of the serial is near. The first of N. 
Hudson Moore’s papers on flowers is 
given with beautiful illustrations, and’ a 
novel cookery series by Miles Bradford 
begins with “‘An International Dinner.’ 
There is a page of exclusive photographs 
of Mary Mannering, the popular actress. 
An out-of-town house, of moderate cost 
and of especially attractive interior ar- 
rangements, is described and illustrated, 
and of further interest to the home is Dr. 
Grace Peckham Murray’s article on “Heat- 
ing and Ventilation.” “In ‘“Miladi,” Clara 
E. Laughlin discusses the service prob- 
lem, and Mrs. Birney presentsa thought- 
ful paper on “Childhood.” The depart- 
ments: The Newest Books, Social Ob- 
servances, Housefurnishing, the Kitchen, 
etc, are all interesting and helpful. 


~The Rey. Gilbert Simmons, C. S. P., 
contributes to the Catholic World Maga- 
zine for March, a timely article on the 
English Educational bill, which is just 
now commanding the attention of the 
English-speaking world. In the same 
issue, Miss Mary F. Nixon-Roulet writes, 
in a charming and instructive way, on the 
paintings of Hans Memling. The article 
is beautifully illustrated. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Criti 
Yor” for March. Terms, $2.00 a year. 


The Cosmopolitan 
year. New York 


The Chautauc 
ha quan for March, 
year, Springfield, O, ity 


The Catholic Wor 
& year. New 


Terms, $1.00 a 


Terms, $2.00 a 


Terms, $3.00 


VARIETIES. 


_Aunt Hannah—‘You don’t mean that 
you refused the rich Mr. Oldboy! What 
could have possessed you?” 

ener didn’t eare what it was, so 

ng as it wasn’t Mr. Oldboy.” 
Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
es used over fifty years by mothers for 
eng children while teething, with per- 
che Success. It soothes the child, 
Wind the gums, allays all pain, cures 
the colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
adie est remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
abe i from teething or other causes, 
pr tox for sale by druggists in every part 
Winslow's genet sure to ask for Mra. 
) 00 ‘ 

cents a bottle ng Syrup. Twenty-five 


“The Macmiilan’s Pocket American 
and English Classics,’ edited for use in 
Secondary schools with critical introduc- 
tions and notes, (4x5% inches), excel- 
lently well gotten up, price twenty-five 


cents. The Macmillan company, New 
York. There are forty of the delightful 
little volumes of the choicest writings of 
Addison, Browning, Burke, Byron, Car- 
lyle, Chaucer, Coleridge, Cooper, De- 
Quincey, Dryden, George Eliot, Franklin, 
Goldsmith. Hawthorne, Irving, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Macaulay, Milton, Poe, Pope, 
Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Keats, Stevenson, and Temnyson. 

The introduction and the notes- are 
highly scholastic and admirably adapted 
to the use of teacher and student. 


AT THE OLD STAND. 

In consequence of the recent absorp- 
tion of the Werner school Book company 
by the American Book company, the un- 
dersigned has entered the employ of D. C. 
Heath & Co. The rapidly growing interests 
of this company have made increased ac- 
commodations necessary in their Chicago 
house, and to provide for the same the 
quarters heretofore occupied by the 
Werner School Book company have been 
leased and will be auded to the space 
previously used for office purposes by D. 
C. Heath & Co. Consequently the friends 
of the writer will find him at the “same 
old stand.” A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all friends and acquaintances 
to call. J. C. Thomas, late secretary, 
Werner School Book Company. 


No scratching or splashing with Ester- 
brook’s stub or turned up points. They 
are the acme of easy writing pens. 


ABOUT 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

During 1902 South Dakota harvested 46,- 
858,000 bushels of wheat, value $26,239,- 
000, and sold live stock to the value of 
$31,209,000. 

There are splendid opportunities for suc- 
cess in South Dakota to-day. One crop 
sometimes pays for a farm. 

Tickets $14 from Chicago or Milwaukee 
to South Dakota points on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Dates, March 17, 24 and 31, and April 
7 and 14, 1903. 

Additional information on request. 

_W. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington St., Boston. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, xobie and private 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. 


’ N with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges - 


Pennsylvania and other States. 


Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 


paying %60 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 


drawing. 


For further information, address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


‘ree to Leachers. 


Send for our 


giving Massa- Salary Chart 


chusetts’ record for the last fifty years. 


Schermerhorn 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best kno@n in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (H), Allentown, Pa. 


Oldest west of the Hudson. 


direct work. Good positions for good teachers. 


Operates in every State, 


Best facilities, efficient service, 
Register now. Circulars free. ; 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Centur, 
DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper 
SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


Boston, Mass, 
4 Ashburton Pil. 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
LOS ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson bloc 


Bldg. 
ldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Propas., 
2-A Beacon St., Boston. 
¥.M.C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manua:. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH= 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells School Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. | 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN Bipe. 


Winship 

Teachers’ 

Agency 
Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wansed: 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. @1 9th St.. New York. 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 
99000 


Address 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . 


- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(26th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers Wanted 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


GRAIIMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. 
price, 25 cents. 


By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMEs F. WILLIs. 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 


This book has already met with a very large sale. 


It is inval- 
Use it, and pupils will soon 


become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
43 E, Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 
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Bird, Flower, and Tree Record 


By A. M. BLOUNT anv R. N. BALDWIN 


Information and Blank Forms for 66 Birds; 165 Flowers in 
bloom, February to June ; 92 Flowers in bloom, July to 
November, and 52 Trees. 

Blanks for 165 of which no information is given. 


Record of few, but important facts; associates each common and 
family name of bird, flower, and tree ; keeps up record for 
three years, so that interest forms habit ; record is attractive 


and permanent. ; 
PRICE, 20°CENTS, POSTPAID 
Address B&tpwin, Powell Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


VAILTON BRADLEY COMPANY anpnounce to the educational 
q {") *public that they have opened a BOSTON OFFICE for the 
accommodation of their New England patrons. 

This office is in the WALKER BUILDING, 120 BOYLSTON STREET. 
A complete stock of their various lines of Kindergarten Material 
and School Supplies will be carried, and a special effort will be 
made to meet the wants of School Officials, Kindergartners, and 


Teachers. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful. 


| METHODS, SUPERVISION, 


Courses 1. ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


$3.00 ROUND TRIP 
A, Boston. | FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


ONE FARE from 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building, Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS 


College of Oratory. 


FOR BIRD DAY. 


“WINGS AT REST.” 


A practical and popular dialogue for 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom. 


It is adapted for Grammar and Intermediate 
grades, and very effective in .presentation. 


Single Copies, . . 5 cents 
12 Copies, ...50 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
; For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers wili be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By S. C. Pearopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti n of poems written to answe 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, es iy the first. 

Tt was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS» 
For the Blackboard 


Drawn by D. R. Avessure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300-outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to a 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally, The 
drawings are ~o siiple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms, Perspective has beeu 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaye, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morss, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There 1s a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 


25 cents. 


Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Traiming in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades, 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-sevehth thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in t lower 
grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. LD. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contayns over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers, 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. | By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
hp eons exercises, and is one of the most valua- 

le works on composition ever written. 
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7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
ali graues will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
on a novel re. The “ Afternouns” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of ZLxercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durrtecp, 
Mary Sivuman, Bette St. Pear- 


son, and Aspire M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES sr, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren WINTHROP. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: NEW 
203 Michigan Ave. 


43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


YORK: 


kor Commencement Season. 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP’S Commencement theme this year will be 
“ TAKING AND MAKING CHANCES.” 


Address 
29-A BEACON ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


or HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, la. 


UNIVE RSILY Y Write for Calalogues, | 
PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 23d St. 


ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


COMPANY v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


_ Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan. 
ical work. 

French Text: Numerous exercises in conver- 
sation, translation, composition. 

Part I. (60 cts.): Primary grade; thorough drill] 
in pronunciation. 

Part II. (9) cts.): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar; 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most carefully graded. i 

Part III. ($1.00): Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requiremer ts for admission to college. 


Part IV. (35 cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 


advanced zrade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 
1? teachers for examination with a view to introduction. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for the advancement of art education, and trait.- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramincHam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIpGewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyorn, A.M. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
GQ. Prinaina!l. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addreas WINSHIP AGFENOY, 
29-A Beacon Boston. 


33 East St, . 


ALE Books 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book Jobbers 


NEW YORK 


School 
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